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TRANSCENDING IpEOLOGy: It is with more than usual inter- 
est that we received the news that an academic chair has 
been established at Brandeis University in memory of Morris 
Hillquit. The chair will be known as the Morris Hillquit Pro- 
fessorship of American Labor and Social Thought, and we 
have just learned that it will be occupied by John P. Roche, 
presently Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Politics at 
Brandeis. We are naturally very pleased for Roche, a fre- 
quent contributor of articles and reviews to these pages, 
and we have every confidence that he will carry his new 
responsibilities brilliantly. 

Our interest in this news, however, goes beyond the purely 
personal level of wishing John Roche well. For there is a 
measure of thought-provoking poetic justice, a symmetrical 
fitness, about this conjunction of the names of Louis D. 
Brandeis and Morris Hillquit. 

In several fundamental respects, these two men belong 
together. Hillquit was a refugee from Tsarist tyranny in the 
1870s. Brandeis, though born in this country, was a de- 
scendant of German liberals who fled from the autocratic 
regime that crushed German democracy in 1848. Both were 
successful lawyers who suffused their public careers—Hill- 
quit as a Socialist, Brandeis as a liberal—with the spirit of 
their forebears’ traditions: a love for the law, a concern ‘for 
justice for individual men, a thirst for social righteousness. 

Of Brandeis, little remains to be said in celebration of 
his contribution to American liberal democracy: that Lin- 
colnesque figure has long since passed into the pantheon of 















Supreme Court in 1916, he had already acquired tie name off 
“People’s Attorney.” And in the quarter-century of his sery. 
ice on the bench, Brandeis, alongside Oliver Wen«-!] Holmes, 
Benjamin Cardozo and Harlan Stone, handed down opinions 
that wedded the law to the extension of freedom in society 
and liberty of the individual. 

Hillquit was a pioneer of what came to be known as the 
Jewish labor movement in the United States. To name buff 
a few of its components—the International Ladies Garmentf 
Workers Union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
Hatters and Capmakers Union, the Jewish Daily Forward, 
the Workmen’s Circle and its network of schools—provides 


ca ee . EI 
just a hint of the vitality of that movement. For a period off \ 
some decades, it performed a double role: It represented anf) WW 
entire way of life for hundreds of thousands of immigrants, ling hi 


and it served as their chief instrument of Americanization§{ post. | 
enabling them to channel their vigor and creative spirit inti | militar 
the larger community. 3 

Full justice has yet to be done to this remarkable com 
munity of political, economic and cultural institutions. Anjj™ 
it is to be hoped that John Roche, in his new position, wil wistful 
stimulate, and perhaps himself undertake, major studies ing| out of 
this fascinating aspect of American social history. What will} {amous 
become clear, above all, from such studies—what is reflected i months 
in this symbolic merger of the names and traditions ¢ Wha 
Brandeis and Hillquit—is a motif which ought to have gred P 
bearing on our own age of yea-saying conformity: To trap : 
scend ideology need not mean the abdication of responsibl D, Eise 
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Washington Post enjoys call- 


rants jing him, is back at the command 
zationg| post. He barks out orders with a 
it int military firmness. There is a sharp 


> COM 


3. And 


bite in his deep voice. A cold air 
of authority has replaced the rather 


1. will@vistful and childlike look that stared 
lies ing} out of newspaper photographs. His 
at will famous temper, held in check for 


flectel 
ms d 


jmonths, is much in evidence again. 


What has awakened the tired old 


trafsldier? It is simply that Dwight 
nsibl@ D. Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief, 
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is infuriated by an insurrection of 
his generals. Like Philotas and the 
Macedonian nobles who plotted 
against Alexander the Great on the 
march to Bactria, the Pentagon lords 
decided the time had come to take 
the defense budget and_ military 
strategy into their own hands. They 
were joined by such powerful barons 
as Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson (D.-Tex.) and Senator 
Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.). 
This move to seize power, and it 
p has been helped by the Berlin crisis, 
ys General Eisenhower. As he 
has pointedly told his press con- 
ferences, he considers himself the 
most competent judge of military 
problems, and he regards any 
minority views as rank insubordina- 
fen. And in the Army, insubordina- 
Bon is pretty close to treason and 
phigh heresy. This revolt and the 
President's determined drive to 
. it out are like a maelstrom. 
i's roar dominates Washington. 
Pulled into it are foreign policy, na- 
Honal politics, the economy and 
even education and flood-control. 
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The military is a vast and complex 
machine which, like a hugh missile 
standing in phallic splendor at Cape 
Canaveral, has its own fuel and 
guidance system. It is composed of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all they 
command, the large military con- 
tractors, veterans organizations, pub- 
licists, a number of respected aca- 
demic minds and a loyal squadron 
on Capitol Hill. It has no one leader, 
but the man who has done more to 
policy firmly 
quietly behind the scenes for two 


steer military and 


EISENHOWER: THE GENERAL RETURNS 


decades is Representative Carl Vin- 
son. This Georgia Democrat, who 
looks like a fierce old eagle with 
bright eyes and sharp beak, is chair- 
man of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

The military rebellion has been 
stirring uneasily for six years. The 





By Tris Coffin 


& Defending Defense 


most caustic criticism of President 
Eisenhower has been heard in the 
sixth-floor stag dining room of 
the Army-Navy Club on Farragut 
Square. The retired generals and ad- 
mirals will remind the listener that 
General Eisenhower deserted his 
mates in a historic struggle in 1949 
and 1950. 

A drastic cut in the Federal 
budget, with corresponding tax re- 
ductions for business, was jubilantly 
awaited with the expected election of 
New York’s Republican Governor, 
Thomas E. Dewey, in 1948. When 
this knight failed, Louis Johnson, 
who raised the funds for President 
Harry S. Truman’s campaign that 
year, began to receive unsolicited 
donations from industrialists who 
had just “forgotten” to mail their 
checks before November 4. Johnson, 
a big, strapping West Virginia and 
Washington attorney: and American 
Legion “king maker,” was also told 
solemnly how the high defense ex- 
penditures were leading the nation 
to ruin. He did not forget these lec- 
tures when he became Secretary of 
Defense. 

At the same time, Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, a gentle and courtly econo- 
mist with a conservative flavor, be- 
gan to articulate this theory inside 
the Administration. He was chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
and Truman liked him. Dr. Nourse 
was supported within the Cabinet 
by both Secretary Johnson and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John Snyder, 
and the economist was invited to in- 
doctrinate the military with this 
philosophy in a series of lectures 








in the Pentagon. He did not gain 
many converts. 

During this period, retired Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was the President 
of Columbia University. One day he 
called up his old friend, Joseph F. 
Davies, the former Ambassador to 
Moscow, and plaintively complained. 
“Do you know what they expect me 
to do in this job—to raise money? 
You know a lot of rich men, Joe. Can 
you get them all in one room, and 
let me come and speak to them?” 
Davies did not undertake this mis- 
sion, but Eisenhower did begin to 
meet and cultivate a great many men 
of wealth. He listened sympathetically 
to their complaints about the way 
the military were hogging billions. 

It was suggested to Secretary 
Johnson that 
was just the man to sell the $15- 


General Eisenhower 
billion budget ceiling on defenses, 
and he was brought to Washington 
in 1949. He went before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on January 24, 1949 
and, as he remarked later, “Out of 
my personal regard for the economy 
of the country, I strongly urged that 
that figure [$15 billion] not be 


exceeded. I believed we could work 


out an effective defense at that 
level.” 

Rebellion broke out almost 
immediately. Congressman Vinson 


called military leaders before his 
Committee, and one after the other 
they bitterly complained they were 
being hand-tied. General Eisenhower 
himself suffered personal humiliation 
in a gruelling appearance before 
Congressional committees. He came 
jauntily to the Senate Caucus Room 
dressed in his best uniform with 
rows of ribbons on his chest, and 
departed a sick man. He was forced 
to retire to Key West to recover 
from a serious stomach illness. 
The General was called back be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on March 13, 1950, to explain 
a speech at Columbia which ap- 
parently took him off the economy 
testified, “Now, I 
did not say that I thought we had 


bandwagon. He 


destroyed our defenses, and I should 
like to point out that in every ap- 
pearance I have ever made I have 
first of all decried hysteria. I decry 
excessive fright. Particularly do I 
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decry forgetting how strong we are 
in our potential and actual strength, will | 
“Now, there is another considera@™ | 
tion that comes into this discussion, 1420! 
War, as we know, has become all.§ mi 
inclusive. The military preparation 1% 

for war itself—the attempt to secure}! 
our military safety through arms '4 hit 
alone—is a very futile thing. There® g 
/tures 


must be a healthy economy. So when 
of ov 


we talk about ‘our security. let us 
remember that the first thing that thing. 
blazes 


Thi: 
years 
to att 
defens 
Wilsor 
and a 
to $4 
{ The 


is far 


is necessary is to retain a very strong 
and healthy economy. Any attempt 
to secure complete safety through 
excessive expenditures, so excessive 
as to begin to destroy our economy, 
cannot fail to be playing exactly into 
the hands of the enemy. To destroy 
or badly weaken our economy would 
be as great a victory for any poten: 
tial enemy as he would possible hope 


is gen 
theory 
found 


to obtain in a war... . 
“If you begin to think in long 





terms, then the world cannot carn 
















these great and burdensome arms 
ments forever without developing a 
situation that is far more acute than 
even the one we face today. 
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atl wil finally exhaust itself if it does 


mot get a little more reasonable 


dera- 

ssion, / about this armament business, I had 
: all. in mind this: If we are trusting on 
atiel force to defend ourselves, we tend 


to become a little more tense and 
aren (4 litle more fearful, and therefore 
There *° tend to build up those expendi- 

/tures and to devote a greater portion 
of our resources to that kind of 
thing. Therefore, finally the thing 


blazes out into so-called hot war... .” 


ecure 


when , 
et us 
that 


trong 
el This philosophy expressed nine 
ough} Ye4rs ago led President Eisenhower 


to attempt to put a ceiling on the 
defense budget when poor old Charlie 
Wilson was- Secretary of Defense, 
and again this year to limit guns 
to $40 billion. 

The second cause for the military 


t far from united. The Air Force 


>ssive 
lomy, 

into 
stroy 
vould 
pes 


is generally credited with a hit-first 
theory. This is not based on pro- 


Cale found geopolitics and military strat- 







arm. (°8Y> but on one simple fact: Any 
ng qpattack on the United States and its 
fallies will single out the strategic air 
fcommand bases and virtually nullify 
r a counter-blow. The Navy, on the 
other hand, believes in the theory of 
peace by mutual terror; that is, that 
he U.S. has the ability to strike 
strong counter-blows from aircraft 
p’carriers or missile ships. The Army, 
jas its Chief of Staff, General Maxwell 
aylor, said before he was not re- 
appointed, believes in a land force 
big enough to halt conventional land 
rushes and put out brush fires. But 
fall agree that General Eisenhower 
nas not done his homework on mod- 
ern weapons or tactics. The Pentagon 
professionals were particularly upset 
my the President’s derision of Soviet 
issile successes and his rather mild 
tarly statements on the Berlin crisis. 
a President Eisenhower’s reaction to 
each new event in the chain of 
oreign policy crises is related direct- 
im ‘0 its probable effect on his budget. 
are was furious with Soviet Premier 
\ ikita Khrushchev for his truculent 
peech, because it gave Lyndon 
ohnson just the excuse he wanted 
® teopen his Preparedness Commit- 
ee investigation and to win over 
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more Senators against the budget 
ceiling. 

At this time, a Washington cor- 
respondent saw an intimate associate 
of the President at a party and asked 
him what he thought of Khrushchev’s 
latest moves. The White House staffer 
scowled and growled, “Khrushchev!” 





won the elections of 1952 and 1956 
in part by labeling the Democrats 
“the war party,” and private polls 


still show peace as the greatest con- 
cern of the voting public. 

There is also criticism that John- 
son has kicked the props out from 
under 


Mike 


Democratic Senators 
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At least in public, Lyndon Johnson 
has become the leader of the insur- 
rection. He is an old military buff, 
whose entire Congressional career 
has specialized in this field. At the 
request of President Roosevelt, he 
was placed on the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee as a young Con- 
gressman. There, he became the pet 
protegé of Carl Vinson, and a call 
from the old man is like a message 
from Valhalla. The Air Force, too, 
has a strong hold on Johnson. Large 
aircraft plants are in Texas, and 
when the Administration withheld 
funds a year ago from Air Force 
procurement, Johnson was one of the 
first to protest loudly and sharply. 

Many Democrats are restless over 
Johnson’s zeal in going to bat for 
the military. They say, in private. 
that he has taken a course of con- 
siderable political risk, that he has 
involved the whole Democratic party 
but has consulted only those he knew 
would agree with him. The Republi- 
can party and General Eisenhower 


Mansfield of Montana, William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas and Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota. They have 
been trying patiently to grope to- 
ward a foreign policy which seeks 
world disarmament and nuclear test 
bans. Johnson patently is not the 
least interested in disarmament and 
regards foreign policy somewhat con- 
temptuously as the source of a lot 
of useless speeches in the Senate. 
He would rather have the time to 
push through key bills. 

Thus far, it would appear that 
President Eisenhower is losing con- 
trol of the battle on Capitol Hill 
but is winning in public opinion. 
Vinson and Johnson are picking up 
allies with reminders that military 
installations and contracts may be 
cancelled by a budget cut. At the 
same time, the mail to Congress re- 
flects a sentiment that can be summed 
up this way: “After all, Mr. Eisen- 


hower did command the victorious 
armies in Europe, 
what he is talking about.” 


and he knows 








Khrushchev's talk with Social Democratic chief Ollenhauer points up political division 


among German Socialists and lack of a unified Western policy son 


CONFUSION IN BERLIN _ }=. 


BERLIN 
NE OF the most interesting and 
O revealing aspects of Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s recent 
visit to East Germany was his meet- 
ing with German Social Democratic 
party (SPD) leader Erich Ollen- 
hauer, and Berlin Mayor Willy 
Brandt’s refusal to follow suit. Un- 
wittingly, Khrushchev _ spotlighted 
both the division that separates the 
popular Socialist Mayor from his 
party colleagues in the German Fed- 
eral Republic, and the serious lack 
of unity in the Western powers’ ap- 
proach to the Berlin problem. 

When Khrushchev arrived in East 
Germany, Brandt was in Vienna com- 
pleting a tour of free-world capitals 
to gain firm support for beleaguered 
West Berlin. There he learned from 
a high Austrian diplomat that the 
Soviet Premier might want to meet 
with him. Time-and place were not 
discussed, ner did Brandt give any 
indication of his feelings about a 
meeting. Both he and the diplomat, 
moreover, were unaware of the fact 
that Ollenhauer had already agreed 
to visit Khrushchev the following 
Monday in East Berlin. 

On his return to Berlin Sunday 
morning, Brandt was met at the air- 
port by Ollenhauer. In an unusually 
strong editorial, the tabloid B. Z. had 
accused the SPD chief of trying to 
bask in the Mayor’s glow to cover 
up his poor record on German de- 
fense. Informed of this before land- 
ing. Brandt loyally issued a state- 
ment criticizing the allegation. But 


By Harold Hurwitz 


although he immediately went into 
conference with Ollenhauer, it was 
Sunday noon before any West Berlin 
city official or Socialist party mem- 
ber was told of the impending East 
Berlin meeting. 

Monday morning Ollenhauer, ac- 
companied only by a press relations 
man, was picked up by a Soviet Em- 
bassy limousine and whisked away 
to the rendezvous. For two hours, 
while the press relations man waited 
in an anteroom, he was closeted with 
Khrushchev, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Valerian Zorin, Soviet Am- 
bassador to East Germany Mikhail 
Pervukhin and a Soviet translator. 
Then the group emerged to read a 
joint communiqué, which stated that 
they had discussed a “peace treaty,” 
“liquidation of the occupation regime 
in West Berlin” and “the status of 
West Berlin.” 

This last, particularly, aroused the 
ire of West Berliners. For by per- 
mitting its inclusion in the com- 
muniqué, Ollenhauer let the Com- 
munists introduce their formula for 
suspending four-power jurisdiction 
of the entire city and turning West 
as a com- 
promise. Moscow, after all, claims 
that West Berlin is actually part of 
the “German Democratic Republic.” 

Petty personal jealousy, which 
manifested itself in a failure to con- 
sult with Berlin Socialist leaders, 
was at least partially responsible for 
the SPD chief’s inept performance. 
But far more important are the basic 
differences in judgment, 


Berlin into a “free city” 


emphasis 
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Many prominent SPD members in the 4 
the Federal Republic see an overall 4™™" 
solution to the present crisis not only! that t 


and mood between West German 
Socialists and their counterparts in 
Berlin. 


as Germany’s last chance for reunifi-) ™"" 
cation, but also as Berlin’s only Berlin 
about 


chance to remain free. Their think} ‘ 
ing parallels the defeatist views off "8 ™ 
certain British Labor circles. be all, 1 
they are willing to give serious con fis 
sideration to far-reaching incall | tract 
ment proposals and such Communis gainec 





gambits as “confederation.” a Lise partic 
treaty with two German states” Even 
“German reunification is a onli i ? 
which the Germans must solve amon 

bt 


themselves.” Their problem is that; 
Moscow is clearly unwilling to throw’ 
in freedom for the Soviet Zone an jeopar 
West Berlin. This, combined with yo 
their defeatist anxieties, has created ahead 


a real dilemma for them. \. 
The Berlin SPD, molded by dit?™ % 


ferent experiences, rejects this pati mont 
icky approach. Since 1946, in thi Courag 
face of seemingly insurmountable dif the 
ficulties like the Berlin blockade, ig 4" 
has led the struggle to keep the city at the 
free. Moreover, its unflagging faidig “™me 
and determination, both under t to lar 
late Mayor Ernst Reuter and Will inquir) 
Brandt, have resulted in remarkabi bg 
progress and a firm confidence té 
the Western powers that is by nd ir 
a tradition. ig: a 

It is not surprising, therefor, Es 
that Brandt handled his invitatié hy 
to meet Khrushchev with extrem ay 


caution. At 3 p.m. Monday, # 
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fiet Embassy verbally informed 
he West Berlin Rathaus that Khrush- 
chev was prepared to see Brandt the 
following morning “since wishes had 
heen expressed for a meeting. . . .” 
This was not true, but the Mayor 
yas interested and wanted to give 
careful consideration to the pros and 
Ions of such a meeting. Immediate 
consultations were begun with the 
Allies, the Federal Republic, the 
Senat (city executive) and the SPD 
and Christian Democratic (CDU) 
coalition party leaders. 

At 3:30 P.M., too, Ollenhauer was 
back in West Berlin to report on his 
morning encounter to top Berlin 
SPD leaders. They were stunned by 


the contents of the joint 


SION 


com- 





ers in 
wwerall ) Munique. In fact, Brandt asked, “Is 
{ that the Soviet or the German com- 


- | muniqué?” And after hearing it, the 
{ Berlin Social Democrats were leary 
think about encouraging the Mayor’s meet- 
ing with the Kremlin boss. Above 
Thy all, they feared that it would be 
F aiidlerstood abroad and might de- 
ngages tact from the support Brandt had 
nunist Sined for Berlin during his trip, 
particularly in the United States. 
Even the left-wing Berlin Socialists, 
aa who normally share the views of the 
‘mong West German SPD, saw this as a 
s thal serious problem. But it was general- 
throw! ‘ly agreed that nothing would be 
e and J@°pardized if the Allies and Bonn 
with 8¥@ Brandt an unequivocal go- 
reated) head. 
The reaction of the Allied officials 
‘ que Berlin who were consulted was 
pang most confusing. The British were en- 
n tha CUraging, the French left it up to 
je dif" Mayor and the U.S. Ambas- 
ds, | sador’s representative was shocked 
eal at the very idea. The Federal Gov- 
- fait] emment then was asked to attempt 
or th clarify the Allied position through 
Will a by the Foreign Ministry in 
rkabi 
ost 4 8:25 P.M. the first reply from 
- nor Bonn arrived. As for itself, the Fed- 
eral Government felt that “It is not 
reforg “°PPortune to carry on such a con- 
‘tatiogg “'Sation.” As for the Allied officials 
<tres in Bonn. they had nothing against 
meeting if the Federal Govern- 
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OLLENHAUER: CONTROVERSIAL TALK 


ment gave its “approval.” But it 
was impossible to tell exactly what 
the Federal Government’s message 
meant, so clarification from Bonn 
was again requested. 

While awaiting this, West Berlin 
leaders became increasingly skeptical 
about the advisability of Brandt’s 
talking with Khrushchev. In the light 
of Western reactions, they came to 
feel that any points the Mayor might 
score could not possibly outweigh 
the risk of serious misunderstanding 
“on the outside.” 

Finally, Bonn’s second answer ar- 
rived. It was more negative than the 
first, but hardly more clear. In es- 
sence, it left the final decision on the 
matter up to Berlin. This ended the 
debate. At 11 p.m. Brandt announced 
that he would not meet with the 
Soviet Premier. 

Berliners greeted the Mayor’s deci- 
sion with mixed feelings. Some 
thought it was a good thing for 
Khrushchev to have to swallow a 
“no”; others were deeply disappoint- 
ed. For the first time, the mounting 
impatience here for some “outside” 
counter-action to the Soviet moves 
was directed at Brandt. Many Berlin- 
ers do not realize that the Mayor’s 
role is narrowly defined where inter- 
national maneuvers are concerned. 
And there would be no advantage to 
stressing this in Berlin at the mo- 


ment, or to emphasizing the fear of 
stirring up distrust abroad. 

Brandt, in defending his decision, 
has wisely avoided any public refer- 
ence to the confusion in Western 
circles. But this hardly diminishes 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Almost a week before he was to 
see Khrushchev, Ollenhauer told 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
tano of the upcoming meeting. Pre- 
sumably, he in turn told certain 
U.S., British and French diplomats 
about it. At this point, one would 
expect a unified policy for handling 
the Soviet Premier to be worked out. 
For example, the diplomats might 
have considered whether Khrushchev 
should be encouraged to come to 
West Berlin, where he could see for 
himself what he is up against. In 
Leipzig, as it happens, foreign Com- 
munist correspondents had circulated 
the rumor that he wanted to see West 
Berlin but had been talked out of 
making the trip by East German 
Communist chief Walter Ulbricht. 
The diplomats also might have given 
thought to whether it would not be 
better to confront Khrushchev with 
both Ollenhauer and Brandt, or per- 
haps even Brandt alone. 

Indeed, an unusual opportunity 
was missed. For a meeting between 
Khrushchev and the Mayor in West 
Berlin, despite Ulbricht’s objections, 
would have been a strong blow to 
the prestige of the East German 
satellite regime. At the same time, 
it would have provided West German 
SPD leaders with an object lesson in 
handling Kremlin spokesmen on the 
subject of Berlin. 

Even more important, a Western- 
approved meeting between Brandt 
and Khrushchev would have shown 
better than any fancy words the con- 
fidence that the West has in the man 
the Berliners have chosen as their 
leader. It’s vitally important for 
them to see tangible proof that their 
spokesman is a respected member of 
the Western leadership team and not 
merely its echo in Berlin. This is 
especially true for the critical months 


ahead. 
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This is the first of three in- 
stallments of a memoir by Max 
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centenary is being celebrated this 
year. The memoir appears as a 
chapter in Great Companions, 
to be published April 9. (Copy- 
right by Max Eastman 1942, 
1959; adapted by permission 

of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy.) 








INCE THIS memoir takes the form of a story of 

Dewey’s life rather than of my meetings with him, 
ijt may be well to describe our association in general 
terms. I studied under him at Columbia for three years, 
teaching logic under his supervision and occupying an 
office next to his with the door usually open beiween us, 
For the first of those years I dined at his home every 
Sunday, and we spent the afternoon and often the even- 
ning conversing together. 

For another year I served by his appointment as his 
assistant in philosophy. I helped him revise the English 
and improve the expression of his thoughts in his chapters 
of the book on ethics which he wrote in collaboration with 
Professor Tufts. I attended his course of lectures on Logi- 
cal Theory and another on modern Philosophy. I sub- 
mitted to him my Ph.D. thesis, “The Quality of Plato,” 
and we discussed it more than once—the last time in 
1940! And then finally, I interviewed him three or four 
times, a notebook in my hand, with a view to writing 
this portrait of him and of the development of his ideas. 
His daughter and collaborator, Evelyn, read the manu 
script and helped me with comments and suggestions, 
but Dewey himself never examined it. Nothing could 
be farther from an “official” biography, but any re- 
marks I attribute to him were put down immediately in 
my notebook and are quoted verbatim. 

Dewey had passed his 82nd year when I undertook 
this engaging task, but there was not a quaver in his 
voice or a quiver in his handwriting. Up in Nova Scotia, 
where he went in summer, be still kept the local people in 
a dither by swimming in all weathers in the deeps of 
Solar Lake. Besides surviving this himself, he surprised 
them one morning by going out an extra two hundred 
feet and rescuing, in a deferential way, a drowning wo- 
man. 

At his occasional cocktail parties on Central Part 
West, which were attended by a motley aggregation of 
all ages, faiths, colors and social positions, from grand: 
mothers of Ethical Culture to prophets of the ultimate 
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wrinkle in modern painting, he always seemed the most 
agile person present—agile in pretending to remembe 
who they all were, agile in sliding around among them 
with the drinks. 

John Dewey may best be described as the man whi 
saved our children from dying of boredom, as we almos§ 
did in school. The Encyclopedia Britannica in its article 
on Education puts it less succinctly: “By 1900 the cente 
of gravity had shifted from the subject-matter of instru 
tion to the child to be taught. The school, in consequenc# 
had begun to change from a place where childré 
prepare for life . . . to a place where children live. . -§ 
These changes, largely due to the teachings of Jo 
Dewey, have become dominant purposes of the Americé 
elementary school of the 20th century.” That is half ‘ 
who John Dewey was, and the other half was a philost 
pher in the technical sense—a man who made his livi 
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wguing about such questions as “How We Think” and 
‘What Does Thought Do to Being?” 

The University of Paris, in conferring a degree upon 
him in 1930, described him as “the most profound and 
complete expression of American genius.” And not so 
long ago, Waldo Frank called him “the most influential 
American.” 

Two things made this grade-A brand of fame surpris- 
ing. One was Dewey’s perverse and obdurate neglect of 
it. He never blew his own horn and never listened when 
kind friends undertook to blow it for him. He did not 
attend the banquet given in his honor on his 80th birth- 
day, although some of the world’s most distinguished 
citizens were there. He found he had a previous engage- 
ment at his daughter Evelyn’s cattle ranch in the north- 
west corner of Missouri. The whole thing had been done 
once before when he was 70. 

“[ just can’t stand it again,” he told Evelyn. 

The other thing that made Dewey’s fame surprising 
was the total lack of fireworks in his nature. He published 
4) books and 815 articles and pamphlets—a pile 12 feet 
Tinches high—but if he ever wrote one “quotable” 
tence it got permanently lost in the pile. Not only was 
his own style dull, but this dullness infected everybody 
who had anything to say about his theories of education. 
A reform which might be described as a grown-up formu- 
lation of the necessity, long known to lively-minded 
children, of raising hell in school, was put over in the 
language of the prosiest of disciplinary pedagogues. No 
flash of wit or poetry illumines it. 

Perhaps Dewey’s origin had something to do with 
this. He was born, like Calvin Coolidge, in Vermont, and 
he was born with the same trick of concealing whatever 
was, or was not, going on in his head under a noncom- 
mittal exterior. Vermonters have a dry humor of under- 
statement—an understatement so remote that you can’t 
quite guess whether they are joking or just failing to 
warm up. So it is just possible that Dewey concealed the 
dynamite of his educational theories in a pile of dry hay 
merely to amuse himself. 

His father was famous in a small way as a joker. He 
“kept store” in Burlington, a town of ten or twelve thou- 
sand, and sold more goods than anybody else in town 
because of the whimsical way he went at it. A sign 
outside reading “Hams and Cigars—Smoked and Un- 
smoked” apprised his customers that they would not be 
taken too seriously. On a frequently borrowed wheel- 
barrow he painted in big red letters: “Stolen from A. S. 
Dewey.” Notwithstanding his popularity, A. S. Dewey 
never got along very well because it hurt his feelings to 
ask people to pay their bills. He stuttered, too, and that 
made it seem an especially good joke when he: asked for 
Money. 

Mrs. A. S. Dewey—Archibald Sprague is the name— 
was the daughter of “Squire Rich” of Richville, and her 
gtandfather had been in Congress. But the Riches hadn’t 


sen- 
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gotten along very well in a property sense, either, and 
John’s boyhood home was run on lines of watchful thrift. 
If he wanted any spending money he had to earn it— 
which he did, as befitted a complete expression of Ameri- 
can genius, by delivering papers after school. That netted 
him a dollar a week, and in the summer when he reached 
14, he got a real job “tallying” in a lumber yard, which 
netted him six dollars. He had to do chores around the 
house besides, and got punished when he chiseled with an 
appeal to conscience, which he found more painful than 
a licking. 

His parents belonged to the White Street Congrega- 
tional Church, the father being religious mostly for the 
reason that it wouldn’t have occurred to him not to be, 
the mother putting a little more feeling into it. She had 
been brought up a Universalist, which means one of fifty 
to sixty thousand Christians kindhearted enough to be- 
lieve we shall all be saved—a far cry from Calvin’s doc- 
trine of the Elect of God which did so much to keep New 
England mean and snobbish. She had attended revivals 
in her youth, and was, to quote her son’s exact language, 
“not emotionally repressed and not austere, but pretty 
moralistic.” Reading dime novels and playing marbles 
for keeps were immoral, but dancing and card playing 
were not. John was an excellent whist player—and he 
would, in my opinion, have shone still more brilliantly at 
poker—but not so bright a light, it seems, on the dance 
floor. 

There was something painfully, or if you will, divinely 
average in John Dewey’s early life and circumstances. He 
swam and skated on Lake Champlain, but not any too 
well. He liked to play, but was no good at “set games”— 
not competitive enough, I think. He was a great reader, 
but did not care for “set lessons,” either. He worked 
fairly hard during school hours, but only because he 
didn’t want to carry his textbooks home. There were 
books in the village library that he liked better. He went 
through grammar and high school fast, but without 
getting high marks. People were more impressed with his 
sweet temper and selflessness than his brains. 

Dewey thought he probably would not have gone to 
college if there hadn’t been a college right there in Bur- 
lington to slide into. As it was, he slid into Vermont Uni- 
versity at the early age of 15—an unusual accomplish- 
ment, but one which caused no particular comment, least 
of all from him. He slid through his first three college 
years also without throwing off any sparks, or giving 
grounds to predict anything about his future except that 
he was not going to be a mechanic—to convince yourself 
of which you only had to watch him try to drive a nail. 
He joined the church during his sophomore year, and 
did so with sincere religious feeling, but with no pro- 
found experience of conversion. He was a good boy, and 
wanted to be better, and thought God would help him— 
and that was all. 

He wanted to be better, however, with the inward glow 








of a boy whose sexual life is almost entirely sublimated. 
He was shy too far inside of himself even to think of 
making love to a girl. “I tried to work up a little affair 
with my cousin when I was 19,” he told me. “I though 
something ought to be done. But I couldn’t do it. I was 
too bashful. I was abnormally bashful.” 

This fact, combined with the moralistic inculcations of 
his mother, enabled John Dewey to make his start in life 
as an impeccable Sunday-school teacher. He mildly ques- 
tioned some of the dogmas of the White Street religion; 
he was pained one Sunday when in the midst of prayer 
the question rose up in is mind: “Isn’t this, after all. 
just a routine performance?” That question bothered 
him a good deal and a long time. But he never had any 
doubt about the supreme importance of “being good,” 
and helped along by bashfulness, he managed not only 
to teach it but achieve it. 


ii was toward the end of his junior year that this 
placid process of development was crashed into by an 
event that unsettled the whole scheme, and may be de- 
scribed as the chief crisis or turning point of John 
Dewey’s life. It would not have been a crisis in your life 
or mine, but we also did not get a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Paris as the most profound expression of Amer- 
ican genius. The crisis was a short course in physiology 
with a textbook written by Thomas Henry Huxley. That 
accidental contact with Darwin’s brilliant disciple, then 
waging his fierce war for evolution against the “impreg- 
nable rock” of Holy Scripture, woke John Dewey up to 
the spectacular excitement of the effort to understand 
the world. 

It woke him with a shock, for in reading Huxley’s ob- 
jective explanation of the working of man’s body and 
brain, Dewey felt himself to be in a different world al- 
together from that in which as a White Street Sunday- 
school teacher he was telling boys’ souls to be good. He 
found Huxley’s world exciting; he was swept off his feet 
by the rapture of scientific knowledge. And yet the old 
moralistic attitude had too much momentum to give way. 
He could not abandon thinking about human life as a 
thing to be shaped by moral will and meditation; and 
yet he could not deny the validity of Huxley’s account 
of how material forces shaped it. There seemed to be 
some separation, some gap, some intimately ominous 
chasm here, over which this lanky, mild, shy, black- 
eyed boy yearned in the intense way that most boys 
do over the yawning gulf that separates them from the 
body of their best girl. 

As a result, his senior year at college was an ardent 
effort and adventure. He plunged heart and soul into his 
studies. He read and labored far into the night. He led 
his class and got the highest marks on record in philcso- 
phy. At times he seemed to his classmates, when answer- 
ing a question, to be somewhat diffidently explaining the 
lesson to the professor. By the time that year was over, 


there was very little hope left in the Dewey fami that 
John would turn out to be anything more usefi! than 
a philosopher. The question was: what are you going 
to do with a 19-year-old philosopher? And to this, no- 


body in that small farming community, John perhaps 
least of all, had any practical answer. 
As a temporary solution John went down to Oil City, 


Pennsylvania, and taught in a high school run }y a fe- 
male cousin. He earned $40 a month. Two brokers liy- 


ing in the same boarding house urged him to borrow 
some more money and invest it in the town’s newest ex- 
citement, Standard Oil. Instead, he borrowed books and 


used the oil in a lamp. 

One evening while he sat reading he had what he 
called a “mystic experience.” It was an answer to that 
question which still worried him: whether he really meant 
business when he prayed. It was not a very dramatic 
mystic experience. There was no vision, not even a de- 
finable emotion—just a supremely blissful feeling that his 
worries were over. Mystic experiences in general, Dewey 
explained, are purely emotional and cannot be conveyed 
in words. But when he tried to convey his in words, it 
came out like this: 

“What the hell are you worrying about, anyway? 
Everything that’s here is here, and you can just lie 
back on it.” 

“I’ve never had any doubts since then,” he added. 
“nor any beliefs. To me faith means not worrying.” 

Although his religion had so little affirmative content 
—and had nothing to do, he was sure, with his philosophy 
—Dewey likened it to the poetic pantheism of Words- 
worth, whom he was reading at that time, and to Walt 
Whitman’s sense of oneness with the universe. To fore- 
stall your own remark, he would remind you that it was 


very likely a sublimation of sex, and point out that this 


didn’t make it any less normal or important. 

“I claim I’ve got religion,” he said, “and that I got it 
that night in Oil City.” 

At the end of the year Dewey’s cousin resigned her 
job, and his went with it. He found himself back in Bur- 
lington with a new tranquillity in his heart, but still the 
old tension in his head about that chasm that he saw 
yawning between the material and moral sciences. To 
close that chasm always seemed the big problem to John 
Dewey; he said once that he had devoted his entire 
intellectual life to its solution. It was not, however, 4 
problem that anybody in Burlington was just then offer- 
ing money to have solved. To keep going while he worked 
on it, he took another job, this time teaching in the little 
district schoolhouse in Charlotte, Vermont. Charlotte is 
not far from Burlington, and while teaching everything 
from the alphabet to plane geometry, Dewey devoted 
his spare hours, under the direction of his old philosophy 
professor, H. A. P. Torry, who made a free gift of his 
time and knowledge, to reading the philosophical classics. 
He also started writing a little philosophy on his own. 
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DEWEY: CLOSING THE CHASM 
? In 187°, when John Dewey set out on his life task of 


reconciling ethics with physiology, there was hardly 
such a thing as a career in philosophy in America. The 
whole country was little better in that respect than Burl- 
ington, Vermont. Professors of philosophy were mini- 
_sters of the gospel who for some reason, located as often 
in their vocal organs as their brains, had found it easier 
to teach than preach. They were a sort of plain-clothes 
chaplain employed by the colleges to see that science did 
not run away with the pupils’ minds. 

One of the few exceptions was W. T. Harris, who pub- 
lished a Journal of Speculative Philosophy in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Harris was what they called a “lay philoso- 
4 pher,” and Dewey, although still a churchgoer, was “lay” 
| enough to send his first original work to Harris. It was 
a little piece he tossed off after school hours in Charlotte 
on “The Metaphysical Assumptions of Materialism.” He 
hardly offered it as a contribution to the journal; he 
merely inquired of Harris whether it showed signs of 
> promise. When it was accepted for publication, he de- 
cided that he would become a lay philosopher too. There 
would be a career for one, he guessed, by the time he got 
ready to have it. He also guessed that it was not necessary 
for an American who wanted a philosophical education 
to study in Germany. That sounds obvious now, but in 
} those days it was a revolution. 

An imaginative merchant named Johns Hopkins had 
just founded a new kind of research university in Balti- 








more, and Dewey’s annunciation angel, Professor Hux- 
ley, had delivered the inaugural address. The new uni- 
Versity was offering $2,500 fellowships to be competed for 
by college graduates. Dewey tried for one and failed. 
(Thorstein Veblen also tried for one and failed.) But 
Dewey had an aunt with $500, and he borrowed that and 
went to Johns Hopkins, anyway. After studying a year, 
he tried for the fellowship again and got it. He also 
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got a job teaching the history of philosophy to under- 
graduates. So who said there wasn’t a career in philoso- 
phy in America? To be sure, there was no pay attached 
to this job, but then, on the other hand, he did not have 
to pay for the privilege of doing it. He was happy. He 
had found a wonderful teacher, a Hegelian named George 
Sylvester Morris. His brainy big brother, Davis R.—an 
economist, who had a longer section in Who’s Who than 
John had—came down to live and study with him. He 
had no sex problems. And he was falling in love with 
Hegel. 

Unless you understood how exciting it is to fall in love 
with Hegel—and what hard work—there was very little 
Dewey could tell you about those three years at Johns 
Hopkins. They were entirely filled up, from morning to 
midnight, with philosophy. And philosophy is a large 
thing, not easy to define. It is generally assumed to be an 
effort to go behind the returns made by science. Science 
tells us how things are like each other, and how they 
follow each other in certain sequences; but why there 
should be any things at all, or any telling about them, 
science can not decide. Neither can philosophy really, 
and the philosophers who say so, the skeptics, are the 
ones who give us a feeling of profound truthfulness. What 
the others do, for the most part, is to think up ways of 
mitigating the rather desolate conception of things ar- 
rived at by science. A very large part of Western Euro- 
pean philosophy is, in fact, an effort to read God back 
into the universe as fast as science crowds him out. Even 
when you get it out of the hands of the clergymen, meta- 
physics is still largely, as Feuerbach remarked, a “dis- 
guised theology.” 

And Hegel invented a most ingenious disguise, a truly 
wondrous scheme for keeping deity in the world, no mat- 
ter how harsh, fickle, bloody and reckless of ideal in- 
terests the world turns out to be when honestly examined. 
His scheme was, in brief, to say that all reality, good and 
bad together, is the Divine Spirit in a process of inward, 
and also onward and upward, struggle toward the reali- 
zation of its own free and complete being. Many years 
before natural scientists began to see the world as in 
process of evolution, Hegel was ready for them with his 
theory that God himself is a world in process of evolution. 
Nothing more prodigiously ingenious was ever invented 
by the mind of man than this Hegelian scheme for defend- 
ing soulfulness against science. Only it takes a very hard- 
working soul to get the hang of it... . 

That much of a technical nature is necessary if you 
want to know John Dewey’s life story. He belonged to 
the White Street Congregational Church in Burlington; 
he was brought up by an evangelical and “pretty moral- 
istic” mother; and he was aroused to philosophic specula- 
tion by Thomas Henry Huxley, the “prophet of science,” 
the man who in order to describe his skeptical attitude 
toward deity, invented one day, in consultation with his 
wife, the word “agnostic.” 


11 





It was not deity, however, that Dewey was worried 
about after he read Huxley; it was not religion that he 
felt concerned as a young philosopher to defend. His dis- 
covery that the real world is arranged somewhat differ- 
ently from the plans presented in the White Street Sunday 
School had upset him pretty badly; he described it to me 
as a “trying personal crisis.” But that crisis, so far as 
concerns religion, seems to have been passed through 
and a working adjustment arrived at before he came to 
Huxley. I do not mean that he had rejected religion, 
or denied all meaning, as Huxley did, to the word God. 
But he had rejected the more incredible parts of religion 
as expounded on White Street, and had ceased to regard 
what was left as a thing to reason about. He had decided, 
to put it in his own words, that “any genuinely sound re- 
ligious experience could and should adapt itself to what- 
ever beliefs one found oneself intellectually entitled to 
hold.” 

That poised and unexcitable attitude toward God— 
keeping him, so to speak, waiting in the anteroom while 
you interview the world—was characteristic of John 
Dewey. As an example of social behavior, I don’t know 
but it is characteristic of Vermont. It has not appeared 
elsewhere in history, so far as I know, and is basic to an 
understanding of this very American philosopher. It was 
not God but man that Dewey was worried about. He saw 
that by comparison with the hard implacable body of 
fact presented by Huxley, there was something soft and 
unconvincing about Christian ethics—about the whole 
“spiritual” way of discussing human problems. It con- 
tained too many pious wishes, too much that could not be 
verified. He wanted to make it hard and sure and solid. 
To put it in his own words to me: “I was reacting against 
the too moralistic morals in which I had been brought 
up, and trying to find something that would be more ob- 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology claims for its 1.B.M. 
computer a vocabulary larger than Sir Winston Churchill’s. 
—News item. 
Consider, please, this latest gem 
Produced by busy L.B.M., 
Which doubtless can, by meshing gears, 
Come out with words like “blood,” 
“sweat,” “tears.” 
When it can also roll its r’s 
And puff away on fat cigars 
And hold two V-shaped fingers high 
And have a twinkle in its eye 
And paint, and write books by the shelf, 
I think I'll order one myself. 


—Richard Armour 









jective, more like physical science. In more iechnical 
terms, the problem I was at work on, and have been al] 
my life, is whether there is any common method ap. 
plicable both to the material and the human sciences,” 

That was the problem that Dewey thought he had 
solved by believing in Hegel’s idealistic metaphysics. And 
the solution was, roughly speaking, to subordinate the 
material sciences, or bring them in under the “human,” 
by asserting that materialness is an illusion. Properly un. 
derstood the whole world behaves like a mind. That Pro. 
fessor Morris, who led him into this philosophy, was a 
man of rare moral character, a man as good if not as 
“moralistic” as his mother, was not accidental. “I have 
never known,” Dewey says, “a more single-hearted a 
whole-souled man.” 


ERE THEN is this “most complete expression of 

American genius” caught fast at the age of 22 ina 
completely German system of metaphysics. Is sounds like 
a misfortune, and perhaps on a long-time estimate of 
John Dewey it will prove to have been one. But to him, for 
the time being at least, it was a tranquilizing experience 
—as blissfully tranquilizing to his mind as the Oil City 
“conversion” had been to his heart. Sixty years later, 
when the whole thing seemed to him a sentimental Ger. 





man self-deception, he still felt a pious love toward Hegel, 
and groped for words that might express the emotion of 
release that this mystical conception of the cosmos gave 
him. Some “sense of separation,” some “dividedness,” or 
“loneliness,” as though the world were cut off from his 
soul, or he himself were cut off from the world, had 
troubled him. He had been in painful tension. Hegel’s 
metaphysics gave him back the sense “of unity, of 
things flowing together.” 

If Dewey had not been such a hopeless extrovert, we/ 
might have a little more light on this philosophical 
romance—or if he had been sick and gone to a psycho- 
analyst. But he remained perfectly healthy, and couldn't 
quite remember what it was all about. 


“I was unduly bashful and self-conscious,” he said, “al 


ways putting myself over against other people. Perhaps 
that was it. Or perhaps an overemphasis on evangelical 
morals had given me a feeling of alienation from the 
world. I can’t recover it. If I could, I could write some- 
thing about adolescence that really would be interesting.” 


Whatever the cause, the effect was long-lasting. It wasp 


in 1881, his first year at Johns Hopkins, that Dewey was 
rapt away by Hegel, and he remained pretty Hegelian for 
10 or 12 years, coming back to earth, appropriately 
enough, in the vicinity of Chicago in the early °90s. I 
is unusual for a Hegelian to recover at 35. If they sta 





up that long, they generally get lost in the stratosphert 
And it is safe to say that one of the main factors i 
bringing Dewey down was a flesh-and-blood romance— 
romance with a girl who had her feet very firmly planted 
on the earth. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


N OcTOBER 27, 1958, I devoted 
O my column to Edward Hunt- 
er’s hot little Black Book on Red 
China, which contains a wealth of 
practically official material about life 
under the Peking Government. The 
author sums up in this way: “Red 
China’s crimes against humanity, its 
own people as well as foreigners, are 
perpetrated on such a broad canvas 
and with such sweeping strokes that 
a normal person fails to grasp their 
enormity, but is inclined to think of 
them as a figure of speech, unrelated 
to reality.” 

On January 26, 1959, I quoted 
from a volume by Helen and Scott 
Nearing exultantly entitled The Brave 
New World. They traveled by invita- 
tion through that wide and thickly 
populated land, and found every- 
thing just too, too wonderful. I was 
especially irritated by the fact that 
to them the boys and girls of main- 
land China seemed to be more in- 
telligent, more beautiful and _alto- 
gether more attractive than the 
youngsters of wicked capitalist lands. 

The two books placed me in an 
embarrassing position. I have never 
been in China or anywhere in the 
Far East, but I was expected to judge 
as to who was telling the truth. Both 
authors have good credentials. Scott 
is an accredited economist. Ed, 
when he worked on the staff of the 
New York Post, was known as just 
about the most eagerly honest man 
in the business. I decided against 
the brave new worlder on general 
Principles. Scott’s utopia is too good 
to be true. 

Now I have received confirmation 
of my judgment from Sidney Hook. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Truth About 


Communist China 


who just returned from a visit to 
East Asia. He took time out to write: 

“I am catching up with my read- 
ing after a long absence and have 
reached the column you wrote which 
contained quotations from Scott 
Nearing’s book, The Brave New 
World. Old propagandists never seem 
to fade away! Nearing’s defence of 
the current terroristic regime in 
China reminded me of a debate I 
had with him in the ’30s, just after 
the Moscow trials, under the auspices 
of a student club in the School of 
Education at New York University. 
At that time he spoke in the teeth 
of the evidence as extravagantly of 
the joyful and happy life of the 
masses in the Soviet Union as he 
now does of China. He denied all 
allegations of Stalin’s terror; he 
claimed the deportations, executions 
and tortures were anti-Soviet ca- 
nards. I have not seen any retraction 
or disavowal on Nearing’s part de- 
spite Nikita Khrushchev’s partial 
revelation at the 20th Congress of 
the Russian Communist party of how 
intense Soviet terror was at the very 
period when Nearing praised the 
Kremlin for its humanity. 

“Scott Nearing saw in China what 
the Communists permitted him to 
see, just as the visitors to Hitler’s 
Germany after 1934 saw only what 
the Nazi showed them. Nonetheless, 
a sufficient number of victims es- 
caped from Germany to make the 
denial of these invited visitors that 
concentration camps existed sound 
very hollow indeed. Nearing could 
have learned the truth about the 
Chinese terror by talking with and 
interrogating Chinese refugee youth 


and scholars in Hong Kong, most of 
whom are non-political. They chose 
the bitter bread of exile rather than 
an uncertain and degraded life under 
the regimented terror of Communist 
China. By the time the Chinese get 
around to admitting the facts about 
their brutal repression, Nearing will 
probably be singing the praises of 
another totalitarian regime. 

“Nearing’s critical judgments are 
reserved only for the United States. 
I was told by Professor Takahashi 
of the University of Kuyushu, who 
happened to be present at a talk 
Nearing gave at International House 
in Tokyo last year, that Nearing had 
characterized the U. S. as a Fascist 
state. He was unable to explain to 
Professor Takahashi why, if the U. S. 
was a Fascist state, he was permitted 
to travel abroad in order to denounce 
it. Whatever political criterion Near- 
ing used to characterize the U. S. as 
a Fascist state would apply pre- 
eminently to the Communist states 
he admires. 

“I find on my return to the U. S. 
that since Anastas Mikoyan’s visit 
many of the old flock of Party-line 
appeasers and apologists are crawl- 
ing out of their holes into which 
they crept after Khrushchev drowned 
the Hungarian revolution in blood. 

“Years ago, when Nearing was a 
distant neighbor of mine in Vermont, 
I passed a gravel pit where he was 
wrestling with a large stone. It was 
during the honeymoon period of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, when Nearing was 
consoling himself with the ouija 
board and spiritualism. I stopped to 
watch. Nearing looked up expecting 
me to rub his nose in the dirty politi- 
cal news. I said nothing but kept 
watching. After a while Nearing said: 
‘I feel honest when I work with 
stone. Words are such dishonest 
things. I can’t bear to speak or write 
any more.’ 

“It is a pity that Nearing over- 
came this repugnance to the use of 
words. Words are no more dishonest 
than stones. Or should we say that 
they are as honest as those who 
use them?” 
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Communist China’s First Decade 


it will be ten years come October that the Chinese Com- 
munists completed their sweep of the mainland, pro- 
claimed the “People’s Republic,’ and so propelled China 
into the foreground of the international power and 
ideological conflict known as the cold war. 
China’s internal development and foreign policy have 
been the objects of the world’s fascinated scrutiny. With 
this article, THe New Leapber initiates a comprehensive 
series of studies on Communist China by a group of 


Since then, 








distinguished scholars and specialists. Valentin Chu, born 
and educated in China, was from V-J Day until 1949 a 
senior reporter for The China Press, an independent 
English-language daily in Shanghai. For the next seven 
years he was Time-Life correspondent in Hong Kong, 
where he specialized in analysis of Chinese Communist 
documents and publications and interviewed more than 
500 refugees from the mainland. Since 1956, he has 
served on Time’s editorial staff in New York. 








NATIONAL CHARACTER 


E CHINESE have for centuries 
been a source of unintentional 
bafflement to the rest of the world. 
Our bland looks and piquant epi- 
grams, our disastrous famines and 
rich cultural heritage, our elegant 
cuisine and objets dart, our strange 
tongues and stranger calligraphy, our 
sages, mandarins, warlords, peasants, 
rickshaw coolies and _ slit-gowned 
women—all these and many other 
such aspects have conjured up for 
the Western eye an extraordinarily 
complex and mystifying picture. So 
much so that it has long been a popu- 
lar sport in the West to try to de- 
scribe, analyze or just speculate 
about China and its enigmatic people. 
This was fun for everyone con- 
cerned as long as it remained a par- 
lor game. But since the Communist 
take-over in China, the pastime has 
been taken up in earnest by pundits 
and politicians in quest of solutions 
to international problems—and the 
game has got out of hand. 

The old smugness about China has 
disappeared from the Western con- 
sciousness. Its place has been taken 
by a growing awareness that what 
the inscrutable Chinese does behind 
his closed door may affect far more 
than the Westerner’s laundry. This 
awareness, coupled with a misjudg- 
ment of the Chinese mind, has 
created such a political neurosis that 
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By Valentin Chu 


every time someone in Peking 
sneezes, experts around the world 
stop short to analyze whether he has 
sneezed in a Chinese or a Russian 
accent. 

Unhappily, eagerness to know is 
not identical with ability to under- 
stand. Nine years after Mao Tse- 
tung and his comrades seized power, 
most of the world is still debating 
Peking’s Marxist orthodoxy, 
strength, popularity and even moral- 
ity. It is sad to note that this decade- 
old cataclysmic convulsion, involving 
a quarter of the world’s population, 
should remain for the outside world 
a puzzle rather than a stark fact. 

The key to the puzzle is what I 
should call “the Chinese in us.” 
Whether we Chinese have a knack 
of misleading others or whether 
others have a knack of misreading 
Chinese behavior, the result is the 
same. 

Years ago, many scoffed at a pos- 
sible marriage between Communism 
and the Chinese mind. Yet today we 
are faced with the reality of Red 
China. It would seem that the Chi- 
nese have, however reluctantly, ac- 
cepted Communism. And now some 
political seers have made a punditic 
turnabout and have discovered that, 
after all, the Chinese mind always 
had an affinity with regimentation. 

The interplay of Communism and 


its 


the traditional Chinese cast of mind 
has reshaped the behavior of both 
the people and the Communists, but 
not their intrinsic elements. Herein 
lies the confusion for the outside 
world. 

The have 
combined traditiona! Chinese tactics 
and Communist ideology, making 
Chinese Communism more palatable 
—and deadlier. On the other hand, 
the Communist regime has _inexor- 
ably driven the Chinese people to 
their favorite sanctuary, philosophy. '} 
The result has been an apparent | 
yielding by the people, under pres- | 
sure. 


Chinese Communists 


These two groups, armed with con- 
trary philosophies and similar tac- 
tics, have been staging one of the® 
most bizarre struggles in human his- 
tory. The subtle give-and-take, the 
intricate parries and_ thrusts, the 
fancy footwork of the opponents, are 
often incomprehensible and mislead- 
ing to the rational West. This un-y 
precedented byplay has stumped not 


ae i 





only the non-Chinese who do not 
understand the Chinese, but even 
some Chinese who do not understand 
Communism. 

How is this struggle carried on? 
Have the Communists succeeded in 
tearing up the fabric of tradition and 
reweaving it into a Marxist pattern? 
Or will the yielding softness of the 
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Chinese eventually prove to be the 
mdoing of Mao’s paradise? The cor- 
rect answers can only be reached if 
one understands how the Chinese 
mind works. 

Until a decade ago, a common 
Western image of China was that of 
anation of laundrymen thriving on 
chop suey, lotus seeds, opium and 
concubines; between tong wars, the 
Chinese sauntered about in gaudy 
mandarin robes and conversed in 
Confucian Analects. The picture, in 
short, was cuter than we could ever 
be. 
The real Chinese way of life is 
less theatrical and more profound. 
It may be summed up in the tradi- 
tional conception of ultimate content- 
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)_ ment: “yu shih wu chen” — “no 


quarrel with the world.” This is a 
succinct expression of Taoist philos- 
ophy, attributed to the ancient Chi- 
nese mystic, Lao-tse, whose influence 
on Chinese life surpasses that of the 
better-known Confucius. 

“No quarrel with the world” means 
that the individual is oblivious of 
such incidentals as business, wealth 
or government. His desires are in 
abeyance and his grievances few. He 
merges with Nature. 

An outgrowth of this philosophy 
is that most prominent of Chinese 
traits, resilience. In China, resilience 
has always been linked with survival 
and life, while rigidity has been as- 
sociated with destruction and extinc- 
tion. The only way to survive and 
eventually overcome an overwhelm- 
ingly stronger force is to be soft, 
penetratingly soft. By yielding elasti- 
cally to brute force, one diverts the 
blow, conceals one’s real strength and 
preserves the chance for a comeback. 
A whole system of self-defense, tai 
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chi, has evolved from this thesis. A 
simplified version of it flourishes in 
Japan as judo. 

The Chinese love of introspection 
produces reticence and unobtrusive- 
ness. Compared to Westerners, Chi- 
hese are introverts. In the Chinese, 
teticence may serve to conceal medi- 
serity, but it also may camouflage 
Wisdom. As a classic Chinese proverb 
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puts it, “Great wisdom resembles 
stupidity.” 

Forty centuries of trial and error 
have taught the Chinese that the 
shortest distance between two points 
is seldom a straight line; more often 
it is the line of least resistance. We 
are detour artists, in business, friend- 
ship, courtship or war—and it is 


MAO TSE-TUNG: SWEET-SOUR SAUCE 


just a question of one’s point of view 
whether one calls this devious or 
worldly. 

We Chinese are great tongue-in- 
cheek talkers and _ between-the-line 
readers. We put forward the obvious, 
about which we do not really care, 
alongside the obscure, which we want 
to convey. We do this as a matter 
of courtesy, or in order to by-pass 
resistance or for the sheer love of 
double entendre. 

The Chinese prefers intuition to 
logic. He dislikes to search for truth 
by analyzing the shapeless and classi- 
fying the indivisible. He would rather 
reach a solution by insight than by 
logical deduction. 

One of the greatest techniques per- 
fected by the Chinese is the art of 
bargaining. A typical Chinese bar- 
gaining bout usually begins with the 
seller quoting an exorbitant price and 
the buyer responding with a ridicu- 
lously low offer. The two may chat 
lackadaisically or argue belligerently 





about a host of seemingly irrelevant 
topics, from yesterday’s weather to 
next year’s rice harvest. At a certain 
point, the buyer will make as if to 
break off and leave, and the seller 
will display ostensible indifference. 

When they have sufficiently in- 
dulged in histrionics and have probed 
each other’s relative strengths, a bar- 
gain is struck. Then they part, both 
complaining of having received a 
raw deal—but both feeling victori- 
ous. 

Bargaining is loved by the Chi- 
nese as much for the game as for 
the money saved, and everything is 
expected to be bargained for. Any- 
one who will not or cannot bargain 
is considered intellectually inferior. 

These traits do not wholly com- 
prehend the Chinese character. But 
by and large they orient our life 
and influence our behavior. They 
tend to make us patient, serene, self- 
sufficient; at. times a little wise, but 
often unaggressive, diffident, dis- 
united and hopelessly undisciplined. 
A highly developed Chinese person- 
ality is like aged wine, mellow but 
potent. It has “no quarrel with the 
world.” 

Communist ideology is 
rically opposed to Chinese philoso- 
phy. Communism in practice is an 
attempt to reach The Beautiful via 
The Ugly, peace through war, free- 
dom through slavery, democracy 
through dictatorship. It is no mere 
political system, but an inverse re- 
ligion replete with gods, confessions, 
taboos, dogmas and inquisitions. It 
is a way of life that brooks no heresy, 
and it can survive only by suppress- 
ing the dissident, individualistic and 
free-wheeling. 

If one abstracts Chinese tactics 
from Chinese philosophy and com- 
bines them with such an undeviating 
ideology, the product will be insidi- 
ously un-Chinese. Mao Tse-tung has 
done exactly this. 

Mao’s contribution to international 
Communism has not been to revise 
it, but to flavor it with sweet-sour 
sauce. Many of his recipes were con- 
cocted during his early days of guer- 
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rilla warfare against the Nationalists. 
A favorite tactic of his in dealing 
with a much stronger force is derived 
from the dictum of Sun-tse, a 5th- 
century military theorist: “enemy 
advances, we retreat. Enemy retreats, 
we pursue. Enemy encamps, we agi- 
tate. Enemy tires out, we attack.” 

After his army had grown large 
enough for regular battles, Mao de- 
veloped his most famous stratagem: 
“Ta ta, tan tan; tan tan, ta ta”— 
“Fight fight, talk talk; talk talk, fight 
fight.” By skillfully interspersing 
battles and phony Mao 
averted many military crises and 
grew in strength. This is how he has 
described his method of vanquishing 
“imperialistic nations”: “Our tacti- 
cal principle is to exploit the con- 
tradictions among them in order to 
win over the majority, to oppose the 
minority and then to crush the ene- 
mies separately.” 

All good military leaders in Chi- 
nese history have loved ruses de 
guerre. They thought of war in terms 
of a chess game, and they much pre- 
ferred to win wars by avoiding battles 
and using feints, traps and similar 
tricks. The most famous stratagem in 
Chinese history was devised by 
Chuko Liang, a military genius of 
the Three Kingdoms era (3rd cen- 
tury A. D.). 

Chuko, commanding general of the 
army of the Kingdom of Shu, was 
trapped one day with only 2,500 of 
his troops at his advance base, 
Hsicheng, as an army of 150,000, 
under the command of General Ssuma 
Yi of the Kingdom of Wei, ap- 
proached the city. In a desperate 
flash of brilliance, Chuko threw open 
the city gates of Hsicheng, furled all 
military banners and set some sol- 
diers in civilian clothes to sweeping 
the street near the gates. 

Chuko himself, dressed in his fav- 
orite crane-feather robe and_ silk 
scarf, sat atop the city wall, flanked 
by two page boys holding a sword 
and a ceremonial duster. When Ssuma 
rode near the city wall, he saw the 
unruffled Chuko calmly plucking way 
at a zither. 


truces, 
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Chuko might have been shaking 
in his clogs, but his stance was so 
bold that Ssuma suspected an am- 
bush and ordered the immediate with- 
drawal of his army. Chuko dis- 
patched small bands of noisy pur- 
suers to harass the retreating enemy. 
The Wei troops, fleeing from an 
imaginary trap, stampeded them- 
selves into a disastrous defeat. 

This “Kung Cheng Chi,’ the 
“Stratagem of the Empty City,” is 
familiar to every Chinese, including 
Mao Tse-tung, who once wrote a 
brief poetic version of it: “The stage 
of action of the military expert is 
provided by objective material con- 
ditions; but with the stage set, he 
can direct the performance of many 
lively dramas, full of sound and color, 
power and grandeur.” How often 
Mao has directed such “lively dra- 
mas” on the military, political and 
diplomatic stages. 


T Is just such dramatic ruses that 
[ are likely to confuse Westerners 
who are trying to understand and 
cope with Communist China. The 
crux of the China puzzle is not the 
amount of information available, but 
the depth of misinterpretation. 

This confusion is worsened by the 
language barrier, which often cannot 
be overcome by translation. The flo- 
rid Chinese language, so delicate in 
nuances and rich in literary allusions, 
is unusually complex and extremely 
difficult to render adequately, let 
alone literally, in translation. So, for 
example, a typical Peking policy 
statement is a mixture of Communist 
dialectics and Chinese linguistic 
floss, often made deliberately fuzzier 
for special effects. 
and paradoxes like 
these are apt to mislead non-Chinese 
observers, especially the armchair 
pundits who think life can be under- 
stood via the reference library, or 
the tourist-inspector who believes 
that anything worthwhile has to be 
visible and anything he cannot see. 
non-existent. 

Now, both these types are certain- 
ly honest. But they overlook the fact 


Confusions 





that no amount of speculation and 
no amount of sight-seeing will shed 
light on China unless they under. 
stand the emotions and cast of mind 
of the silent millions who must live 
and die under Communism. Without 
this understanding, all the analysis 
only amounts to “scratching an itch 
from outside the shoe.” 

A typically Western 
notion is that since the Chinese have 
known so little freedom historically, 
they will readily submit to Commu- 
nism. This view misconstrues the Chi- 
nese attitude to freedom. The tradi- 
tional Chinese conception of freedom 
is not participation in government, 


capricious 


but avoiding government. This kind 
of freedom is individualistic and per- 
sonal, rather than political. It har- 
monizes with Lao-tse’s idea of a per- 
fect government: that 
nothing. 

In China, even bad governments 


one does 


may last a long time, provided they 
remain inefficient. In their own way, 
the typical Chinese prefer a govern- 
ment that leaves them alone, rather 
than one that does everything to or 
for them. Regimentation, even in a 
good cause, is distasteful to the Chi- 
nese nature. And therein lies the 
long-range danger to the Communist 
regime. 

It would be a mistake to believe 
that the effect of monolithic totali- 
tarianism is as deadly for the Chi- 
nese as it is for Westerners. For com- 
pared to the way of Chinese life, 
the way of Chinese Communism is 
clumsy and inept. 

A few years ago, for instance, the 
Communists tried to force Shanghai 
businessmen to subscribe to an oner- 
ous government bond drive. Relays 


of Communist speakers would ha- § 


rangue them with polite, persuasive 
speeches at meetings that lasted eight 
to ten hours at a time; the business- 
men were forbidden to leave until the 
meetings ended. This technique was 
given a nickname by the laconic citi- 


zens of Shanghai: “fatigue bombard- ¥ 


ment.” 
Soon the businessmen devised 4 
typical Chinese counter-move. They 
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began attending these meetings en- 
thusiastically—equipped with buns, 
thermos bottles full of tea, and even 
toothbrushes. The unspoken message 
of the camping paraphernalia so 
neutralized the fatigue bombardment 
that the Communists settled for much 
smaller bond subscriptions. Where 
else could so critical a battle be 
fought with such sophistication? 

For the past decade, people in 
China have been using every trick 
of survival to cope with their ruthless 
regime, techniques reflecting the tra- 
ditional proverb, “lip obedience, but 
not heart obedience.” This trait is 
frequently mistaken by straight-shoot- 
ing Westerners as pure and simple 
submissiveness. 

The Chinese have been virtually 
transformed into a nation of reluc- 
The Communists, 
being Chinese themselves, are quite 
aware that a great deal of the tongue- 


tant hypocrites. 


5 in-cheek eulogies they receive from 
the people make them look silly, at 
least in Chinese eyes. One has to 


know the language to realize that the 
deadliest insults in Chinese are al- 
ways couched in exquisitely polite 
words. 


The common view in the West is 


B that Mao’s regime exercises an ever- 


tightening control over the Chinese 
people, who are powerless to do other 
than submit. On this premise is built 
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the thesis that if the United States 
ever antagonizes Peking, a devastat- 
ing war would ensue. This is a 
frightening prospect, but an unlikely 
one. 

If one looks at the 
regime with a Chinese eye, one real- 
izes that Peking is expert in the psy- 
chology of bargaining. It is a past 
master in “Stratagems of the Empty 
City.” It may act belligerently when 
it is weak, and one would be foolish 
to become either unduly alarmed or 
optimistic over some ambiguously 
worded Communist statement. 

A Chinese observer would discern 
that the peasants and _ intellectuals, 
with whose acquiescence the Com- 
munists rose to power, are most 
restive. Mao’s brutally ambitious eco- 
nomic juggernaut is all but sub- 
merged in the quagmire of Chinese 
resilience, for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people opposes the re- 
gime and has its own roundabout 
way of resisting it. The secret of 
Peking’s eventual failure is held by 
the yielding, plastic, all-engulfing 
giant that is the Chinese people. 

In light of this, it is tragi-comic to 
hear the contention that U. S. refusal 
to recognize Communist China and 
United Nations failure to admit it 
to its ranks is tantamount to “ignor- 
ing a nation of 600 million people.” 
Despite this cliché, the fact is that 


Communist 
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China is now the scene of an acute 
state of silent war: “people’s govern- 
ment vs. the people.” It will be a long 
time before Mao can marshall his 
600 million rugged individualists into 
a solid phalanx which the U. S. 
and the UN cannot afford to ignore. 
Right now, Mao is too busy fighting 
his people. 

A casual visitor to China today 
may be impressed by the sight of 
hasty reconstruction, Spartan disci- 
pline and ant-hill activity. These 
effects have been achieved at the ex- 
pense of many other Chinas: the 
China of kaleidoscopic colors, sounds 
and smells; the China of ubiquitous 
smiles, mellow humor and ready hos- 
pitality; the China of carefree anglers 
beneath willow trees; the China of 
somnolent temple bells and misty; 
lakes. 

Our strength resides in our weak- 
ness. It is easy to extract a false con- 
fession from a Chinese, but it is hard 
to give him a genuine brain-washing. 
It is easier to conquer China than 
to govern it. The Chinese are usually 
weak as a nation, but tough as a race. 

These statements are admittedly a 
series of paradoxes—but we are a 
paradoxical people. One day, surely, 
those other, realer Chinas will destroy 
the false image that prevails now. 
And that day may be nearer than 
many suspect. 
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A hard look at the latest Communist propaganda effort 


The Coming Youth 
Festival in Vienna 


By Arnold Beichman 


NCE MORE we are faced with an 
O old tactical problen—how to 
react to a Soviet initiative. This time 
the question is—shall young people 
of the democratic countries be en- 
couraged to attend the Communist- 
sponsored World Festival of Youth 
to be held in Vienna July 26 to 
August 4? 

The last festival in Moscow in the 
summer of 1957 was quite a perform- 
ance. What effect it had on youth 
delegates from the free world is dif- 
ficult to measure. But it cannot be 
denied that their participation gave 
the Soviet Union the kind of prestigi- 
ous status it seeks, particularly in the 
African and Asian countries. 

One may question, at the outset, 
the willingness of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to allow this Communist as- 
sembly to take place in Vienna. At 
first, the Government announced that 
the Cabinet decision on this ques- 
tion was unanimous. But more re- 
cently it has become known that at 
least two important members of the 
Government, Dr. Heinrich Drimmel, 
Minister of Education, and Oskar 
Helmer, Minister of Interior, strongly 
opposed the decision. 

Now, it seems that the Austrian 
Government itself feels a trifle guilty 
about its action and is seeking to 
justify it publicly. According to Fred- 
erick Brook, the Christian Science 
Monitor’s Vienna correspondent, Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister Leopold Figl 
“produced the hopeful argument that 
by allowing the Communists to stage 
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their monster propaganda action in 
Vienna, Austria would be ‘fulfilling 
its mission of reconciling the oppo- 
sites’.” 

Of a piece with this attitude is the 
recent decision of the Viennese muni- 
cipal authorities to give the Commu- 
nist sponsors of the Festival a 20 per 
cent reduction in the rental rate for 
the city sports stadium, where the 
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mass rallies are to occur. As Brook 
noted, “this is in accordance with the 
rather touching Austrian belief that 
even Lucifer could be turned into a 
polite drawing-room figure if only 
he lived in Vienna long enough.” 
Austrian public opinion, it should 
be noted, is largely opposed to the 
Festival. Every democratic youth or- 
ganization in Austria—whether re- 
ligious, trade union or political—has 
announced it will boycott the meet- 
ing. In fact, in recent days democratic 
student groups have organized 24- 


hour protest strikes in the co intry’s 
leading universities. And this. with 
the support of university o/licials, 
who have allowed the studenis time 
off from classes for their Jemon- 
strations. 

But official Austria, which behaved 
so heroically during and afier the 


Hungarian Revolution of 1956, has 
shown a peculiar sense of morality 
in this instance. Whether it is a de- 
sire for tourist business and increased 
Iron Curtain trade or unreported So- 
viet pressure, the fact remains that 
a Communist youth conference is 
scheduled. 

What attitude should democratic 
groups and individuals take on this 
question? ‘I'he non-Communist World 
Assembly of Youth (WAY) has an- 
nounced that, like the democratic 
Austrian youth groups, it will boy- 
cott the Vienna gathering. In the 
United States, Students for Demo- 
cratic Action is “neutral against” the 
Festival. 

As in all instances where the Soviet 
Union makes its seductive offers, the 
first question is—why are the Com- 
munists doing it? Obviously, they 
expect to gain something important 
bv sending young people from the 
USSR to Vienna. (It can be taken 
for granted that there will be few 


vocal admirers of Boris Pasternak | 
among Soviet or satellite youth dele- | 


gations.) 

Boycott Vienna? The usual answer 
is—what can you lose by talking to 
the Communists? After all, we can 





show them; we can tell them; we # 


can argue and debate with them; we 
have smart youngsters on our side; 
what are we afraid of? 

There is plausibility to such argu- 


ment. It may be that the toughest 3 


Komsomol can be pinked by a gradu- 
ate student from Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Russian Institute, with who 
knows what aftereffects. Let us as 
sume that it can happen, would hap- 
pen. But the important question is— 
why, then, do the Russians seem te 
take such apparent risks? 

The answer can be found in what 
the Communists themselves say. For 
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example, one can argue as to whether 
the much-debated meeting between 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan and Walter Reuther, James 
Carey and other U.S. labor leaders 
was a good idea or not. But what do 
the Communists think? 

The Sunday Worker for February 
15 had an article by Hyman Lumer 
entitled “An Evaluation of Mikoyan’s 
Visit.” Lumer wrote: 

“His [Mikoyan’s] meeting with top 
labor leaders is of special importance. 
To be sure, those who attended were 
severely criticized by AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany, and both Reu- 
ther and Carey subsequently pro- 
claimed their unwavering anti-Com- 
munism and let it be known that 
they had used the occasion to tell 
Mikoyan off. But the very occurrence 
of such a meeting is a significant de- 
parture from the adamant refusal of 
the top labor bureaucracy to have any 
contact whatever with anything So- 
viet.” (italics mine.) 

What enthusiasm for “cultural” ex- 
changes most often ignores is that 
Moscow gives nothing for free. When 
it invites labor leaders like Meany 
to visit Moscow, the Kremlin does so 
because it expects tangible gains, 
knowing well that Meany’s anti- Com- 
munism would not be tempered by 
seeing collective farms or visiting the 
Kremlin men’s room with Khrush- 


se, 
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chev. Moscow’s unvarying campaign 
of infiltration and subversion of free 
trade unions would only be aided by 
top-level trade union visits, and the 
aura of respectability which Khrush- 
chev seeks is intended to weaken the 
West’s resolution and resistance to 
Communism. That is why the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has opposed formal labor ex- 
changes since the Soviet kultur drive 
started four years ago. 

After all, if Western labor leaders 
were to go to Moscow for a friendly 
chat, would it not be that much 
easier for trade unionists from newly- 
liberated countries, with their flound- 
ering and ambitious economies, to 
accept similar Soviet invitations, par- 
ticularly those trade unionists who 
have shown a discomforting pliancy 
and neutralism when confronted with 
Soviet infiltration tactics in their own 
countries? 

From past Youth Festivals, and 
particularly the 1957 affair, we know 
that the greatest concentration of So- 
viet effort will be to bring young 
people from Africa and Asia to meet 
Soviet and satellite youth leaders dis- 
posed to talk about sputniks rather 
than act like beatniks. These young 
people will be presented with an 
image of a peace-loving, wise and 
tolerant Soviet youth. Given our will- 
ful capacity to believe the best of 
our opponents, particularly when they 
are young, sexy and cool, it will be 
worth every ruble the Kremlin plans 
to spend on the Festival. 

If young people from the demo- 
cratic countries are encouraged to 
attend the Festival, it would give an 
air of respectability to an event 
which, if only for the memory of the 
Hungarian massacre two years ago, 
merits condemnation and boycott. Do 
we not help Communist designs in 
Asia and Africa that much more by 
the pretense that we must stimulate 
the “dialogue” between East and 
West? 

The U. S. State Department seems 
to be behaving rather farcically in 
announcing, according to the New 
York Times, that it is “quietly and 
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unofficially encouraging the partici- 
pation of able and thoroughly pre- 
pared American students” at the 
Festival. How one is to judge who 
are “thoroughly prepared” students 
is not stated. It is clear, however, 
that our Government, faced with a 
relatively simple Soviet maneuver, 
finds itself quite unprepared to cope 
with it. 

As a result, the State Department, 
long aware that the Festival was com- 
ing off, only lends itself to this Soviet 
intelligence operation. How much 
more self-respecting it would be if 
our Government were to state that 
unless the Soviets withdraw their 
May 27 ultimatum on Berlin, we will 
renounce “cultural” exchange agree- 
ments with Moscow. 

Perhaps something may be said for 
“people-to-people” exchanges between 
doctors, lawyers, farmers and econo- 
mists, but the World Festival of 
Youth is a genuine, 100 per cent Com- 
munist propaganda effort. As such, it 
should be given the stony stare. The 
real answer might be for an organiza- 
tion like WAY to convene, even at 
this late date, a genuinely democratic 
youth Congress—right in Vienna, 
too. Is it not time to prove that any- 
thing the Communists can do, we 
can do better—if not in the manufac- 
ture of luniks, then certainly in the 
advancement of freedom’s cause? 
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Pasternak’s ‘I Remember’ 


By Gleb Struve 


amd SUMMER, Boris Pasternak’s new partial autobiog- 
raphy was published in Paris in an anonymous 
French translation, under the title, Essai d’autobiographie. 
Soon thereafter, the original Russian version began to 
circulate in typescript in Paris and New York and was 
serialized in the New York Russian-language daily, 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo. It will appear this week, in an 
English translation, as / Remember: Sketch for an Auto- 
biography (Pantheon, $3.50). 

This “sketch” is said to have been written in 1956, 
when Pasternak had already completed his great novel, 
Doctor Zhivago; it was apparently meant to serve as a 
biographical introduction to a volume of his selected 
poems. The latter—for easily understandable reasons— 
did not materialize, and | Remember has now become the 
second work by Pasternak to be published first in a for- 
eign language and outside Russia. In connection with the 
campaign of vituperation launched against him in the 
Soviet Union after the award to him of the Nobel Prize, 
this sketch was briefly mentioned in Literaturnaya Gazeta 
(Literary Gazette, October 25, 1958), which indignantly 
quoted one of Pasternak’s sentences about the poet, Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky, and that is all that Soviet readers have 
heard about it. 

The new autobiography covers, in the main, the pre- 
revolutionary period of Pasternak’s life, as did his earlier 
autobiographical story, Safe Conduct, published in 1931. 
(A rather unsatisfactory English translation of it was 
recently re-issued by New Directions as a paperback, un- 
fortunately in unrevised form.) The new account thus 
supplements and, to some extent, duplicates the earlier 
one. At the beginning of iit Pasternak says that Safe Con- 
duct “was spoiled by needless affectation, a common sin 
in those days.” This remark reflects his generally changed 
attitude toward his early work, a view which not all of 
his admirers will share. He says that he no longer likes 
his style prior to 1940, and this throws some light on 
certain aspects of Doctor Zhivago which to many admirers 
of Pasternak’s poetry of the 1920s and 1930s seem 
strangely “old-fashioned” or “traditional.” What Paster- 
nak has to say now about poetry, his own and other poets’, 
confirms the impression that what he says of Yuri Zhi- 
vago’s poetic ideal (“. . . all his life he had struggled for 
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a style so restrained, so unpretentious, that the reader or 
the hearer would fully understand the meaning without 
realizing how he assimilated it.”) reflects his own attitude. 
And didn’t Pasternak himself speak much earlier (in a 
poem published in 1932) of “unheard-of simplicity,” with 
which the poet is destined to end? 

Pasternak also says now that he could never understand 
those poets who, like Andrey Bely, Velemir Khlebnikov 
and some others, kept looking for new means of expres- 
sion, dreamed of a new language and “groped and 
fumbled for its syllables, its vowels and consonants.” To 
Pasternak these quests seemed futile; he thought that 
“the most amazing discoveries were made when the con- 
tent that filled the artist gave him no time to think, and 
in haste he uttered his new word in the old language, 
without realizing whether it was old or new.” Thus, he 
adds, Chopin said so many stunningly new things in music 
in the old Mozartian idiom that he appears to us as a 
second beginning in music. 

Speaking of his own period of intensive verse writing 
during the summer of 1913, which he spent in a pictur- 
esque spot not very far from Moscow, Pasternak says 
that he wrote the poems of his first book while sitting in 
the tangled branches of an old birch tree overhanging 
a little stream, and that he enjoyed the process of writing 
enormously. The result was a book bearing a pretentious, 
“cosmological” title, of the kind popularized by the Sym- 
bolists (A Twin in the Clouds). Yet even in those poems, 
says Pasternak, his main concern was with the contents: 
“My constant dream was that the poem contain some 
thing, that it contain a new idea or a new picture.” The 
wife of Yuris Baltrushaitis, a well-known Symbolist poet, 
told Pasternak that one day he would regret having 
published so immature a book, and Pasternak admits that 
he more than once regretted it. 


With the same modesty he speaks of his translation of Z 
Heinrich von Kleist’s Der zerbrochene Krug, which he¥ 
made for the Kamerny Theater and which was accepted 


for publication by the monthly magazine Sovremennik. At 
the time, he was indignant about the stylistic corrections 
made by the editors (later they turned out to have been 
made by Maxim Gorky). In retrospect, however, he 
views his work as “immature and uninteresting” and 
says that he should have bowed low before the editors 
and thanked them for the unknown hand which had 
touched up his manuscript. But this would have been 
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against the spirit of the times: “. . . The sense of truth, 
modesty and gratitude was not fashionable among the 
young left-wing artists and was regarded as a sign of sen- 
timentality and sloppiness. It was customary to perk and 
strut and be impudent, and much as this was repugnant 
to me, I willy-nilly followed the others in order not to be 
left behind.” 

With the same modesty, bordering on Christian humil- 
ity, Pasternak speaks about the loss of his manuscripts. In 
1915, anti-German riots took place in Moscow, and the 
houses and offices of many businessmen with foreign 
names (not all of them Germans) were sacked and 
pillaged. Pasternak was at the time employed as a tutor 
in the family of a rich businessman of foreign origin. 
and although as a rule the property of the employes was 
not touched and his clothes and things were left intact, 
his books and manuscripts perished in the pogrom. This 
is how he reflects upon this episode: “To lose in life is 
more necessary than to acquire. The seed will not sprout 
unless it die. One must live untiringly, look forward, 
and nourish oneself on living supplies provided by ob- 
livion alongside of memory.” In those words we can hear 
the accents of Yuri Andreevich Zhivago, and they help us 
understand the theme of renunciation and self-sacrifice 
which permeates Pasternak’s novel. Incidentally, in this 
connection we learn, en passant, that at various times and 
for a variety of reasons, Pasternak lost the manuscripts 
of the following works: his early paper on “Symbolism 
and Immortality”; his articles of the Futurist period; a 
fairy tale in prose for children; a book of poems coming 
in between Above the Barriers and My Sister, Life; the 
draft of a novel, the beginning of which was published 
as “The Childhood of Luverse”; and the translation of 
one of Swinburne’s dramas about Mary Queen of Scots. 

In narrating the events of his life Pasternak stops at 
1917, just as in Safe Conduct, but he goes beyond this 
date, as he did in Safe Conduct, when he discusses his 
relations with some of his fellow poets, and more espe- 
cially with those who ended their lives by committing 
suicide: Vladimir Mayakovsky, Sergey Esenin, Marina 
Tsvetaeva and the Georgian poet, Paolo Yashvili. Of his 
relations with Mayakovsky, of the impact of the latter’s 
early poetry on him, of their similarities and divergences, 
and of the effect of Mayakovsky’s suicide, Pasternak had 
already written in some detail in the earlier work. In 
I Remember he adds a few touches to the earlier picture 
and at times speaks with greater frankness. 

He maintains that his “proximity” to Mayakovsky was 
greatly exaggerated by their contemporaries, and he tells 
how at a moment when their disagreement had become 
acute, Mayakovsky, “with his usual sense of humor,” 
defined the difference between them: “You like the light- 
ning in the sky, and I like it in an electric iron.” 

Pasternak admits that he could never understand Maya- 
kovsky’s propagandist zeal or his addiction to topical 
themes. Nor had he any sympathy with Mayakovsky’s 
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magazine LEF which aimed at a marriage between ex- 
treme avant garde art and Communism, and it was over 
LEF that he finally broke with Mayakovsky. Except for 
the poem called “At the Top of My Voice,” which Maya- 
kovsky wrote not long before his death and which 
Pasternak calls “immortal,” all of Mayakovsky’s work 
after Mystery-Bouffe (1918) was beyond him, says 
Pasternak: It just did not get across. He speaks of Maya- 
kovsky’s “clumsily rhymed copybook maxims,” his 
“commonplaces and hackneyed truths, formulated so 
artificially, so confusedly and unwittily.” It is amazing, 
in his opinion, that this “non-existent” Mayakovsky, this 
Mayakovsky who was “no Mayakovsky at all,” should 
have been regarded as a revolutionary poet. In passing, 
Pasternak remarks that in the last years of Mayakovsky’s 
life poetry ceased to exist altogether in Soviet Russia. 

The section on Mayakovsky ends with the following: 

“There were two famous phrases about our time: 
that life had become easier and gayer, and that Mayakov- 
sky was the best and most talented poet of the epoch. 
For the second of these phrases I thanked the author 
[Stalin—G. S.] in a personal letter, for due to it I was 
spared the undue inflation of my own importance, of 
which I had become the object toward the mid-’30s, at 
the time of the Writers’ Congress. I love my own life 
and am content with it. J do not need any additional 
gilding of it. I cannot conceive of a life outside mystery 
and obscurity, of a life in the mirror-like glitter of a 
display window. 

“Mayakovsky came to be introduced compulsorily, just 
as potatoes were under Catherine [the Great]. This was 
his second death, for which he was not to blame.” 

It is this passage which aroused the ire of the Soviet 
Literary Gazette. The fact of Pasternak’s letter to Stalin 
is revealed here for the first time. It is indeed in the 
mid-’30s that Pasternak’s poetic reputation in the Soviet 
Union reached its climax. At the 1934 Congress of Soviet 
Writers, Nikolai Bukharin, in a report on poetry, spoke 
of him as the foremost living Soviet poet and made some 
strictures on Mayakovsky, implying that the time of pure 
propaganda poetry was over. Thereby Bukharin aroused 
the loud protests of some of the Party faithfuls among 
the writers. Two years later, Bukharin was to pay with 
his life for his opposition to Stalin’s policies. 

It is highly characteristic of Pasternak that he wel- 
comed Stalin’s phrase, which sealed once and for all 
Mayakovsky’s undisputed supremacy in Soviet poetry 
and put an end to all talk about Pasternak’s superiority 
over Mayakovsky. Pasternak does not mention that soon 
after this (in 1936-37) a violent campaign was unleashed 
against him in Soviet literature for his “subjective 
idealism,” his “individualism,” his “aloofness” from the 
revolution and contemporary life, and his “chamber 
poetry.” The new autobiography provides no clue to the 
mystery of his survival during the years when so many 
of his fellow-writers were to disappear. But then, as I 


have said, Pasternak does not recount his life after 1917; 
the book ends with the following significant words: 
“Here ends my biographical sketch. To continue it 
further would be exceedingly difficult. To be consistent, 
one would have to speak now of the years, circumstances, 
men and destinies encased in the framework of the 
Revolution. Of the world of previously unknown aims and 
aspirations, tasks and exploits, of the new restraint, the 
new sternness, and the new ordeals with which this world 
confronted the individual, the honor and the pride, the 





this unique and unexampled world, and it rises on the 
horizon like mountains seen from the field o: like a 
distani great city, smoking in the nocturnal glow. 

“One must write about it in a way to make hearts sink 
and hair stand on end. To write about it in the usual, 
hackneyed way, to write other than stunningly, io write 
more palely than the way in which Gogol and Dostoyevsky 
depicted Petersburg, is not only senseless and pointless 
—to write so is mean and shameful. 

“We are still far from that ideal.” 





industry and the endurance of man. 


“It has now receded into the distance of memories, 


These words are themselves a comment to Doctor 


Zhivago as a picture of Russia’s “terrible years.” 





Memoirs of a Fighting Minister 


I Speak for Myself. 
By John Haynes Holmes. 
Harper. 308 pp. $4.50. 


I Speak for Myself is the auto- 
biography of the minister and social 
pioneer, Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
In it, he recounts a half-century of 
involvement in causes that captured 
his brilliant and orderly mind. It is 
a moving volume by a man who, 
whether speaking or writing, instills 
poetic beauty into a clear, precise 
and simple presentation. 

Holmes launches into his personal 
saga on a misleading note. “My birth 
and parentage,” he writes in his 
opening sentence, “were humble, even 
obscure.” The book reveals a dif- 
ferent picture. Indeed, his Boston 
home was a beehive of intellectual 
and cultural activity. 

He does not account for his re- 
bellious inclination which, as a 
youth, already identified him with 
the minority wherever he was. Later, 
he became absorbed in three un- 
popular causes and contributed enor- 
mously to each. 

First, among churchmen Holmes 
is best known as an outstanding 
pacifist. He was a founder of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, in 1916 
wrote New Wars for Old (the most 
successful of his 21 books) and 
risked his ministry in a wealthy New 
York Unitarian parish to denounce 
American belligerency the following 
year. His conviction was _tersely 


Reviewed by Ralph Lord Roy 


Methodist minister; author, 
“Apostles of Discord” 


stated and restated in his sermons: 
“War is never justifiable at any 
time or under any circumstances.” 

In this autobiography, Holmes de- 
scribes in detail his difficulties during 
World War I. Had the Armistice 
come some months later, he might 
have been indicted by a government 
angered by his recalcitrance and 
aroused by the fact that the Kaiser’s 
army was using Holmes’ statements 
in their propaganda campaign at 
the front. Unfortunately, we are told 
very little about his World War II 
experiences, when he again opposed 
American participation. One of the 
disappointments of this volume is 
that it accounts for little of Holmes’ 
life during the last 20 years. 

His second pressing concern was 
the color question. Holmes was one 
of the original founders of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in 1909 and 
worked closely with W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, James Weldon Johnson and 
others in building the organization 
to its present strength. In his efforts 
to propagate pacifism, he witnessed 
little long-term success in contempo- 
rary America. The reverse was true 
in the matter of race. He writes, 
“Nothing gives me more satisfaction 
as the sight of a Negro traffic officer 
at the intersection of Fifth Avenue 


and 42nd Street controlling with 
peremptory command the crowds 
who go when told to go, and stop 
when told to stop.” 

Holmes’ third major social in- 
terest was in the protection of un- 
orthodox groups and opinions. Once 
he was arrested in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., for reading the Constitution 
without proper authorization. He was 
a founder of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and served on its 
Board of Directors for 40 years. 

It is for the Communist movement 
that Holmes expresses his bitterest 
distaste. He himself had at various 
times been a member of the Socialist 
party, a LaFollette enthusiast and an 
active partisan of Mayor Fiorello 


LaGuardia’s reform movement. In 7 


earlier years he professed some ap- 
preciation of the Soviet Union, which 
he visited in 1922 and 1931. With 
time, however, he became convinced 
that Stalin had betrayed the revolu- 
tion and that barbaric tyranny had 
triumphed. He also learned the lesson 
taught by cooperating with American 
Communists. Of them he writes, 
“they could and would block action, 
paralyze effort and dictate policies 
and principles utterly alien to de- 
cency and honor.” 

I Speak for Myself parades dozens 
of characters before the reader. 
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folmes is at his finest when remi- 
siscing about such old friends as 
Bugene V. Debs, Jane Addams, 
Stephen Wise, Clarence Darrow, 
Felix Adler, Emma Goldman, Mar- 
garet Sanger and many others. Only 
weasionally is he sharply critical of 
anyone, as when he describes H. 1. 
Mencken, who attacked one of his 
poems, as one “who knew as little 
about poetry, religion and fair play 
as any one of the giant turtles on 
the Galapagos Islands.” An entire 
chapter is devoted to an absorbing 
account of his visit with Kaiser 
Wilhelm in exile in Doorn, Holland, 
and his later with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Holmes has been a great preacher 
and quite frankly acknowledges it. 
He writes: “If I have made any 
enduring reputation, it is as a 
preacher.” He discusses why the art 
of homiletics has declined so rapidly. 
Of several reasons suggested, one is 
most revealing. The conviction and 
eloquence of preachers is under- 
mined by the relativistic approach 
to moral issues in modern times. He 
complains that we don’t believe in 
right or wrong anymore. “The final 
step in this descent into Avernus,” 
writes Holmes, “is to agree that any- 
thing is right that is expedient or 
that we can get away with.” This, 
he warns, is threatening the whole 
structure of civilization. 

Most readers will be struck by his 
personal references as he brings his 
autobiography to a close. “My life 
has been a happy one,” he says. He 
lists as his greatest reward the mod- 
ern Community Church standing on 
35th Street near Park Avenue. 

He mentions two regrets. (1) “I 
am appalled by what I do not hesitate 
to describe as my neglect of my 
children.” (2) “I would give more 
time and attention to my church and 
less (if necessary) to the outer 
world.” There is a brief closing 
chapter in which this liberal re- 
ligionist debates with himself the 
question of life after death. It is a 
warm soliloquy, revealing a deep and 
sensitive faith. 
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The O. Henry Awards 


Prize Stories, 1959. 
Edited by Paul Engle. 
Doubleday. 308 pp. $3.95. 


AFTER A WHILE the prize story col- 
lections run together in my mind so 
that I can no longer remember in 
which year, in which volume (the 
O. Henry Awards or Martha Foley’s 
Bests) a particular story appeared. 
Not that the volumes do not have 
personalities of their own—distant 
suggestions of the special tastes of 
their editors—but the same writers 
appear with such regularity, with the 
first-timers and the one-timers peep- 
ing out among the headliners, that 
the volumes published since World 
War II seem finally like one large 
group portrait. 

Only four regulars—John Cheever, 
Flannery O’Connor, George P. Elliott, 
Jean Stafford—are in this year’s O. 
Henry selection, but they are enough 
to give a comforting sense of con- 
tinuity. Elliott’s “Among the Dangs,” 
to which Paul Engle has awarded 
second prize, is probably the most 
exciting story in the volume; the 
other three writers, from whom I 
have come to expect quality as a 
natural right, are perhaps not op- 
erating at the top of their talent. Still 
the bulk of the stories—and not only 
those by the writers mentioned—are 
good ones. That, too, I have come 
to expect. This years, as usual, there 
are a few selections that seem to 
have got in by mistake, but the 
volume as a whole testifies to the 
fact that there is a deal of good fic- 
tion writing in this couniry today, a 
testimony that a few critics, with 
their eyes longingly on the ’20s, 
resolutely refuse to hear. 

Although it is variety that is 
likely to give life to a collection of 
short stories, a reviewer’s instinct is 
to go for similarities. If there were 
a strong line running through the 
stories in this volume, Engle would 
have found it and used it in his In- 


Reviewed by Gerald Weales 


Department of English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; contributor, “Reporter,” “Commentary” 


troduction, in which, as at a carnival 
show, he gives a hint, an advertise- 
ment of what the reader is likely to 
find once he gets inside. And, yet, 
a few generalizations are possible. 

Here is ample evidence that one 
strain in current American fiction 
chooses to mix the imaginative, the 
unrealistic, the fantastic with the 
more familiar social and psychologi- 
cal observation. This element can be 
as simple as the suitcase full of 
peanut butter that Cheever’s hero in 
“The Trouble with Marcie Flint” 
carries with him on his escape from 
Shady Hill to Torino. It can be as 
complete as the fantasy, with all its 
suggestions of the Western tall story, 
in William Eastlake’s “Flight of the 
Circle Heart,’ a pleasant surprise 
for me since I have somehow missed 
Eastlake’s work. 

In between these extremes lie the 
magic that Elliott’s anthropologist 
discovers among the Dangs; the 
cheerful, chatty vision of Ged that 
comes to Alma Stone’s “The Bible 
Salesman”; and the peculiar sence of 
the more than tangible in O’Connor’s 
“A View of the Woods.” 

Akin to this odd angle of vision 
is a humor that runs through many 
of the stories. Occasionally, as in 
Ellen Currie’s “Tib’s Eve,” it is a 
laugh-aloud comedy. Often, as in the 
same story, the laughter edges into 
something close to pathos. The 
comedy can be grotesquely grim, as 
in O’Connor, but more often— 
Cheever, Stafford, Elliott, Peter 
Taylor, MacDonald Harris—there is 
an amused observation, _ slightly 
satiric, which becomes, finally, an 
acceptance, even an embracing of 
fumbling human attempts at triumph. 

Often, too, there is the triumph, 
which brings us to the third element 
common to many of these stories. 
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The endings are up-beat. I do not 
mean by that exactly what the agency 
boys have in mind when they insist 
on television plays about “happy 
people with happy problems,” to use 
the phrase that Herbert Gold brought 
back once from an abortive story 
conierence. I mean that the charac- 
ters pass through the experience of 
despair, of frustration, of loss and 
come out the other side alive. 

I am aware that I have just made 
a composite portrait of a collection 


of short stories that are probably 
more valuable for their differences 
than for their similarities. Perhaps 
the Zeitgeist is to blame. More likely, 
my words are the pale recognition 
that I have just read a group of 
stories that, some well, some clumsily, 
have something familiar to say about 
human existence. Perhaps the sim- 
plest thing is to read them and dis- 
cover your own likenesses and—at 
their best—your own likeness. 

A small point, but an annoying 





one. I do wish that Engle \ ould get 
his publisher to doctor the list of 
“Magazines Consulted” that appears 
at the end of his volume. It may 
well be that he consults them, but if 
he does he should know that the 
Reporter, Hudson Review and Parti- 
san Review have not been published 
at the addresses given for years, that 
Everywoman’s and Family Circle are 
now a single magazine with a single 
address and that the Pacific Spectator, 
alas, has been dead for years. 





Henry Adams’ Creative Years 


Henry Adams: The Middle Years. 
By Ernest Samuels. 
Harvard. 514 pp. $7.50. 


THE FAMOUS sTORY of his Educa- 
tion marked Henry Adams as per- 
haps America’s most authentic in- 
tellectual. Although he strikes a 
somewhat querulous note of self-pity 
and cherishes what later events have 
proved to be a grave error in 
perspective (he considered his own 
age, 1837-1918, singular 
violence) his selective autobiography 
has many elements of grandeur and 
enduring popularity. 

Few commentators have felt so 


one of 


intuitively the tremendous impact of 
the accelerating pace of industrializa- 
tion on human life; one feels that 
Adams, who once uttered the amazing 
prophecy that the world night some 
day blow itself up, would be sardonic, 
not surprised, if he could return to 
the atomic age. Along with a deep 
underlying pessimism there was con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, an 
admirable record in scholarship and 
a gift of sharp and often acid ap- 
praisal of actors strutting on the 
public stage. 

The Education, despite its merits, 
left much work for future biograph- 
ers. It does not mention his wife, 
whose tragic suicide sealed up 
Adams’ heart and left him, in one 
of his own bitter vivid phrases, with 
the feeling of being “a stray monkey 
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Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


floating down Niagara on a hand 
organ.” 

Ernest Samuels, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Northv.estern University, 
seems well on the way to creating 
the definitive biography of this most 
interesting member of the Adams 
family. His source materials are vast 
and conscientiously worked over; his 
psychological judgments seem sound ; 
and his literary style is considerably 
above the academic average. 

The present volume is the second 
of a trilogy and deals with Adams 
in one of the happiest and most 
creative phases of his life, abruptly 
cut short when his spirited and attrac- 
tive wife, well fitted to share his 
wide-ranging books, 
politics and society, killed herself by 
a self-administered dose of cyanide. 
The figure of the former Marian 
Hooper, like Adams himself the 
descendant of an old New England 
family, brightens the first half of the 
book under the author’s sympathetic 


interests in 


recreation. 

Henry and Marian Adams seemed 
to have all the gifts that should have 
made for long and happy lives to- 
gether: brains and wit, a congenial 
circle of friends, freedom from finan- 
cial care. It was that darkest and 
most mysterious of diseases, mental 


depression, aggravated by the death 
of a much loved father, that brought 
Marian’s life to a premature end. 

Adams, who always had a pessi- 
mistic streak in his nature, after the 
passing of his wife sank into a mood 
of perpetual melancholy, of which 
this excerpt from his letter to an Eng- 
lish friend is a good expression: 

“T am well, as far as I know, 
with everything in the world except 
what I want; and with nothing to 
complain of, except the universe.” 

Although one might get the im- 
pression from The Education that 
Adams was a dilettante spectator of 
the human comedy and tragedy, his 
output of work was very creditable. | 
It included a nine-volume history of 
the administrations of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison. biogra- 
phies of Albert Gallatin and John 
Randolph and two novels, very ef- 
fectively analyzed in this biography, 
Esther and the more widely discussed 
Democracy. 

In this solid, thoughtful and most 
readable work, as in its predecessor, 
The Young Henry Adams, there is 
the happy combination of a sympa; 
thetic interpreter and a_ first-rate 
personality; The Middle Years is ont 
of the most distinguished biographi- 
cal achievements of the season. 
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On ART 





By Ben Shahn 


Art, Freedom and the Human Spirit 
In the Contemporary World 


ERHAPS it is presumptuous for an 
oe. to make predictions as to 
the future of art. I believe that its 
course will be determined by the 
moods of society, by political situa- 
tions, by kinds of patronage and 
so on. If art must evolve about an 
élite, it may become increasingly ab- 
struse . . . although that’s merely a 
guess. We have witnessed the banali- 
ties that the totalitarian . condition 
produces. And there is no tangible 
evidence that Democracy will neces- 
sarily yield a good art. What then 
can be said to be a favorable condi- 
tion for art? 

Looking backward, one might ob- 
serve that the surpassingly beautiful 
art of the past has emerged from those 
periods when man was deeply stirred 
spiritually, or by great ideas. That 
was true of the golden age of Greece, 
whose intellectual and emotional con- 
cepts we still own. Again, during the 
Renaissance, artists and poets were 
captured by the refinements of re- 
ligious devotion. We carry its images 
about with us now and are the better 
for it. 

The last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in France—in all of Europe— 
saw the rise of the free and sovereign 
individual. His humanness was his 
paramount quality; and that included 
his moralities and immoralities, his 
inner vision and his outer grossness, 
all of which were celebrated in the 
arts of the time. Whatever pretentions 
fo cosmic authority may have been 
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made by the art of the “isms,” it suc- 
ceeded only in being more human. 

I doubt that what now seems to be 
an atomic age, or is in any case a 
scientifico-mechanical age, will ever 
be greatly distinguished for its con- 
tribution to the human spirit. But 
perhaps later generations, if there are 
to be later generations, will discover 
in it qualities which the near view 
prevents one’s seeing. 

It is claimed that non-objective art 
is the perfect expression of such an 
age, and perhaps that is true. For the 
non-objective painting claims validity 
only for its mechanics, for the mate- 
rial with which it is made and the 
manner of their organization. It re- 
jects man, his life, his visions, his 
philosophies, his future. It is even af- 
firmative in the sense that it asks us 
to be of good cheer; the machine can 
absorb our emotions and contain our 
soul. 

Still, I believe that the increasing 
interest and activity in art is in es- 
sence a rebellion against the abso- 
lutism of science and mechanics, that 
it evidences a widespread nostalgia 
for the human touch and for the 
personal statement. For so much that 
we live with and experience today 
has become devoid of personality. 
Objects that we handle and use are 
mass-produced, our clothing mass- 
designed. Our entertainment, in great 
part, must needs be reduced to com- 
mon denominators and clichés. Mass 
communication has stereotyped pub- 
lic information, and with that, the 
personal truth-gathering and_truth- 
telling that we have held so essential 
to our well-being. Even opinion must 
be processed editorially before it may 
be relayed to the ordinary citizen. 


But art is still the citadel of the in- 
dividual. It is one of the few remain- 
ing outposts of free speech—unproc- 
essed speech. The personal touch of 
the artist’s hand remains ineradicably 
upon his canvas. Whatever he says 
or feels is communicated directly and 
without modification to those who 
look at his work. 

But I think that artists ought to 
recognize this, that there is no moral 
reason why art ought to go on if it 
has nothing further to express, nor 
is there any moral or aesthetic reason 
why the public ought to bend the 
knee in reverence before the mere 
fact of art. We might assume that art 
is important only if it essays to be 
important. 

If it adopts the manners and out- 
look and philosophy of a minor ex- 
pression, then a minor expression it 
will be. If it aspires to an aesthetic 
of double-talk, just that will be its 
position, nothing more; and life itself 
will walk around it and let it alone. 

Society needs more than anything 
else to be reminded that man is, in 
himself, ultimate value. It needs to 
be reminded that neither the pressure 
of events nor the exigencies of diplo- 
macy can warrant the final debase- 
ment of man. We need a resurgence 
of the humanities, a rebirth of spirit. 
Art, because it is the innate expres- 
sion of man, speaks also in final 
values, tends to reaffirm the individ- 
ual. Art is neither use, nor appointed 
task; but given human compulsions, 
some intellectual stature and great 
competence, it can perhaps bring man 
back inte focus as being of supreme 
importance. In which case, it will 
have earned an honored place among 
the humanities. 





On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


Sweet Bird of Youth. By Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Directed by Elia Kazan. Presented 
by Cheryl Crawford. At the Martin Beck 
Theater. 


N A BRIEF CONFESSION in the New 

York Times, Tennessee Williams 
denied that he feels hatred, but ad- 
mitted to envy and portrayal of 
violence. He went on to explain that 
he could not write about anything 
he had not felt, so that anything in 
his plays must also have been in 
him. 

He presses this point farther in 
Sweet Bird of Youth. On several oc- 
casions in this play a character steps 
forward for a long confessional 
monologue. The last speech—almost 
a plea of the author—takes the ulkti- 
mate step, as it asks “not even for 
understanding, just for recognition 

.. of me... in you.” 

Williams believes that the basic 
dramatic themes, the basic fears in 
life, are a woman afraid of losing 
her feminine appeal and a man 
worried about the loss of his male 
power. Sweet Bird of Youth hops in 
with a woman taking drugs to mask 
her terror at aging, and limps off 
toward a castrated young man. 

In between it is unsparing. Great 
plays have a character that sets a 
norm (as Horatio in Hamlet) against 
which the excesses of the others can 
be weighed; Williams’ figures are all 
excessful. In spite of the universal 
implications the author seeks, the 
characters are not individuals, but 
puppets manipulated to fit the theme. 
With Elia Kazan’s vibrant directing 
and the first-act resourcefulness of 
Geraldine Page’s performance, there 
is, one must admit. considerable 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Tennessee Williams’ 
And Unsoaring Bird 


power in the presentation of the 
faded, doomed and degenerate mo- 
tion picture star. But her variety 
lessens and the theatricality palls as 
the evening wears There is 
nothing to make likely the news 
which at the end surprises even the 
star: that her new picture, her “come- 
back,” has broken box-office records. 
The critics say she has matured, but 
after word of her success she is the 
same self-centered, spoiled child as 
before. Her “success” has 
thrown in by the author, without 
justification, to sharpen the contrast 
with her lover’s failure. 

Chance Wayne, the 
lover, has long been living, as he 
boasts, by making love. One woman 
took him for frequent rides on her 
yacht, from which he returned to 
give a venereal disease to his home- 


on. 


been 


handsome 


town sweetheart. 

His present support is the ex- 
movie-star, who seeks to renew her 
youth at his fountain. He tries to 
withhold his favors until she signs 
her travelers checks for his cashing. 
He puts a tape recorder under the 
bed and tries to trick her into ad- 
mitting she has smuggled dope— 
which he prepares for her smoking— 
so that he can blackmail her. He 
fortifies his conscience with the claim 
that he still loves his childhood 
sweetheart, and he comes back to 
take her with him for the Hollywood 
triumph he will force the ex-star to 
arrange for him. 

In the meantime, the girl’s disease, 
after an operation, has left her a 
sterile hysteriac. Her father, Boss 
Finley, political big shot of a south- 
ern town which emasculated a ran- 


Unsweet 


of Youth 


dom Negro “as a warning,” decides 
that Wayne deserves a similar treat- 
ment. As the play ends, the boss’ 
son and his “Youth for Finley” 
henchmen close in upon Wayne to 
make the castration complete. 

To say that these distasteful and 
preposterous things could actually 
happen is beside the point. R. L. 
Stevenson long ago declared that 
when he found something in a book 
that was impossible, it was probably 
an actual transcript from life. Art 
demands much more: the events must 
be consistent, the characters 
gruous. The gigolo and the dimmed 
star jounce about with the familiar 
Williams theatricality, but they are 
superficially and obviously drawn. 
They, and their fellows, speak frank 
but bloodless, undistinguished  dia- 
logue. They simmer with sex, but 
the guts are all in the diction. The 
setting by Jo Mielziner, with a hotel 
bedroom wall that resembles the end- 
less sky, touched with featherclouds 
and stars, tries vainly to help the 
author toward his implications. 

Wayne pleads: “Recognize me in 
you.” But what is dominant in him 
exists, if at all, in most men only 
as fantasy, as infantile daydream. 
To admit fellowship with Wayne 
would be, to draw an image on the 
drama’s plane, to look through the 
hole in the outhouse and say “That's 
me.” If Wayne were a person, Wwe 
should pity him. As it is, despite his 
own popular success, we can have 
little other feeling for the author. 
For one whiff of common humanity, 
one breath of exaltation, we hope it 
vain. The marsh-fire of melodrama 
flares, but art is stifled. 


con- 
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DEAR EDITOR 





PASTERNAK PROTEST 


Ihave read Diana Trilling’s article, “Politics 
and Cultural Freedom” (nt, February 2), 
md noted especially her line-by-line critique 
of the Boris Pasternak protest letter which we 
published recently in Encounter. (It was signed 
by T. S. Eliot, Bertrand Russell, E. M. Forster, 
Graham Greene, Julian and Aldous Huxley, 
Somerset Maugham, Herbert Read, Rebecca 
West, Stephen Spender, among others.) 

In her argument Mrs. Trilling pursues an 
interesting, if somewhat cold and abstract, line 
of reasoning. But as she likes to say, “there is 
only one thing wrong with it.” It assumes quite 
unwarrantedly—it strikes me as illogical— that 
if one appeals for a redress of a wrong one 
automatically becomes persuaded that the wrong 
is “accidental and isolated” or that the wrong- 
deers are any less wicked for having been 
asked to cease and desist. 

Surely she would not have wanted writers 
to dispatch a message—and in those earnest 
November days when there was widespread fear 
that Pasternak might simply be taken out and 
shot—reminding the Bolsheviks of all their past 
crimes, of how we never expected any better 
of them, and why we just know the worst is yet 
tocome (especially where a “little-known” poet 
is involved) . 

The telegram in question on behalf of Boris 
Pasternak was sent to Moscow in the week of 
the heaviest barrage against the author of Dr. 
Zhivago. It was motivated, I believe—and should 
one be embarrassed at so simple a conception 
of “strategy and tactics”?—by a frightened con- 
cern over the possible fate of the man. Should 
one have done a full-fledged theoretical analy- 
sis? Surely the conduct of exercises in ideologi- 
cal rectitude could safely have been left for 
another time. A message of protest and appeal 
(or so it seemed to the signers) was a matter 
of moral and humanitarian urgency. 

There is another aspect. Are we to believe, 
a Mrs. Trilling seems to think, that there is 
among Russian writers nothing but an official 
unanimity and personal helplessness? There 
are, as anybody who has talked privately with 
lon Curtain intellectuals knows, substantial 
individual opinions beyond the double-think and 
double-talk. (Even in Moscow—as the number 
of important missing names from the anti- 
Pasternak campaign indicated.) 

; Although there is, of course, no way of know- 
mg, we like to believe that the writers who 
taised their voices in the West somehow helped 
bd Testrain vindictive hands. One never knows 
M such desperate situations what (or who) 
tight contribute to caution, sanity, hesitation 
® second thoughts. But why should even our 
Nest complete theoretical insight into the proc- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


esses of “totalitarian control in Russian culture” 

stifle a cry of anguished hope? 

London Metvin J. Lasky 
Co-editor, Encounter 


Diana Trilling replies: 

What Melvin Lasky would seem to be saying 
in this letter is that I am more interested in 
political tactics, or “ideological rectitude,” than 
in a man’s life. I shall not undertake to correct 
this rather grim personal estimate of me. It is 
not to my taste to use the public press as a 
place where I assess my capacity or lack of 
capacity for decent human feeling. 

My analysis of the Encounter telegram re- 
ferred to the mistaken premise on which I think 
this message rested—namely, the assumption 
that Soviet culture is sufficiently free of political 
control so that the West can “appeal” to it to 
rectify its errors. 

I did not imply that the West should keep 
quiet before the mistreatment of Pasternak; I 
myself did not keep quiet, as I think Lasky 
knows. Nor did I suggest that Western protest 
in situations like that of Pasternak is without 
effect in the Soviet Union. Obviously, under 
Nikita Khrushchev, who has the wits, as Stalin 
did not, to realize how much the Soviet Union 
has to gain by mitigating some of the excesses 
of Soviet Communism, there is bound to be a 
certain sensitivity to Western disapproval. I 
tried to indicate, however, the difference, both 
subjective and objective, between appeal and 
protest—the fact that an appeal ignores the 
reality of political dictatorship over Soviet cul- 
ture, whereas protest can hope to alter the 
political context in which the Soviet Union 
reaches its cultural and human decisions. This 
difference cannot be dismissed by now inter- 
changing the two words as Lasky does in char- 
acterizing the appeal of the British writers to 
the Union of Soviet Writers. 

It is not my belief that a dictator who is 
clever enough not to shoot his closest political 
associates when they oppose him would en- 
danger his entire and beautifully successful 
program for softening the Western democracies 
by shooting an author. If Khrushchev did shoot 
a Pasternak, it would seem to me it could indi- 
cate only one thing—a much greater intellectual 
ferment within Russia than I think we can now 
count on. But what might logically happen next 
in the Pasternak affair, if Khrushchev has 
enough support from his intellectual classes, is 
that he will re-instate Pasternak and thus dem- 
onstrate to the democracies how really human 
he is, how open to good influence, and how far 
the Soviet Union has progressed beyond Stalin- 
ist tyranny. 

In such an event, however, I suppose that 


Lasky, blind to the strategy of such a move as 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 





he is blind to other aspects of the present pat- 
tern of Soviet totalitarianism, would be only 
confirmed in his sense that there is “no way of 
knowing” what kind of response one can expect 
from the Russians. 


DISCRIMINATION 


I read with interest and sympathy Ralph 
Smith’s article in your February 16 issue on 
“Racial Discrimination In Metropolitan Hous- 
ing.” I feel that one statement therein con- 
tained is not correct and that the inference con- 
tained in another is unjustified. 

Smith says that in a housing project in 
Cleveland FHA financing would have required a 
rent of $110 for a two-bedroom garden apart- 
ment but that special assistance from the 
Federal National Mortgage Association made 
it possible to offer the unit for $107.. He 
then goes on to say, “If it could have been 
financed under the type of financing available 
in New York under State programs, the apart- 
ment could have been offered for $79.” 

That means that financing under “Fannie 
May” costs over 35 per cent more than financ- 
ing for exactly the same apartment under New 
York State programs. That is hard to believe. 

Rent is made up of taxes, insurance, utilities, 
up-keep and repair, depreciation, management 
and operation costs, interest on capital in- 
vested and financing charges. With each of 
these items except the financing charges the 
same, Smith claims that the difference in 
financing under the New York State program 
and the “Fannie May” program increases rent 
from $79 to $107. 

I would appreciate it if Smith would break 
down his rent figures of $79 and $107 and 
show how the financing charge alone created 
this difference, with all other expenses con- 
stant. 

Smith, in the second paragraph of his arti- 
cle, refers to the recordation by the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Recorder of Deeds, of a deed con- 
taining a racial discrimination clause, and 
states: “The language of the deed, and the fact 
that it was given official status as a matter of 
course, typify the barriers that hinder progress 
toward equality of opportunity in housing in 
America.” 

A recorder or registrar of deeds exercises a 
ministerial and not a discretionary function 
when he accepts for recordation of a deed or 
other document. If the deed complies with the 
registration law of the jurisdiction as to form, 
signature, attestation etc., the recorder has no 
discretion. He is duty-bound to record the deed. 
His acceptance and recordation gives the docu- 
ment no “official status” and cannot by the 
widest stretch of the imagination be considered 


as an endorsement of the contents of ihe docu. 
ment. If the document complies with the regis. 
tration and recordation statutes, he must ac. 
cept it. He is not a judge nor a censor, nor a 
police officer. 

Smith’s article contained so many effective 
arguments in favor of his thesis that it is un 
fortunate that he should have been carried 
away by his enthusiasm in these two respects, 
Los Angeles, Calif. STANLEY M. Arnot 


Ralph L. Smith replies: 


A preliminary note—the $110 figure in my’ 


article for FHA financing in Cleveland is a 
typographical error. The correct figure is even 
higher—$119. I also apologize to James H. 
Scheuer for the incorrect spelling of his name 
in my piece. 

Here is what Scheuer, developer of the proj- 
ect, said to the Commission: 

“The only important variable is the cost of 
financing. If direct government loans for 50- 
year terms and at substantially the government 
cost of borrowing money were available to 
finance moderate-priced housing, built, owned 
and operated by private capital, rents could be 
cut one-quarter to one-third below the current 
rent levels of urban renewal housing. 

“New York State has such a program in its 
Mitchell-Lama Law. The state or the city lends 
90 per cent of the cost of a development, at 
approximately 3 per cent interest, repayable 
over 50 years. 

“I have just completed a small urban re- 
newal project in Cleveland. Under present FHA 
urban renewal financing, monthly rent for a 
two-bedroom garden apartment which cost 
$12,350 to build would have been $119. Be- 
cause Federal National Mortgage Association 
special assistance funds were then available at 
4% per cent interest instead of 5 per cent, and 
11% per cent amortization instead of 2 per cent, 
these units came on the market at $107 per 
month. If New York State Mitchell-Lama f- 
nancing had been available at 3 per cent in- 
terest, .87 per cent amortization, and no im 
suring fee, the apartment would have rented 
for $79.” 

Arndt is correct about the status of recorders 
of deeds. Irving Engel of the American Jewish 
Committee departed from his prepared state- 
ment to call to the Commission’s attention the 
problem of restrictive covenants. Examination 
of my notes shows that Engel had suggested 
that a law be passed making it illegal for 8 
Washington recorder of deeds to record 4 
deed containing a restrictive covenant. Arndt 
is probably right that, without such a law, the 
recorder would unfortunately have no alter 
native but to record these deeds and I appretk 
ate his clarification of the point. 
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The New Musical 


"A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 3 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


("Arbeter Ring'') 
America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 
Insurance protection for your 
family and identificaction with 


the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


eunte s branches all 


p ORF 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
e 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


¢ Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Furelal benefit 

$1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$100 to $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 











'==s=ee=e ClLiP AND MAIL®#2=eeae 


The Workman’s Circle N.L. 
175 E. Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND - mace AND 
DUES ESTIMAT 
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Starts ” Rleased tri unites ists 
SUNDAY  NEWLOEW’S STATE J 
DOORS OPEN 12 NOON _ B’way & 45th St. 









J] Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 


AUDREY HEPBURN + ANTHONY PERKINS 
o “GREEN MANSIONS” 
Co-starring LEE i COBB 


SESSUE HAYAKAWA « HENRY SILVA 
Directed by MEL FERRER e Produced by EDMUND GRAINGER 
An M-G-M Picture @ In METROCOLOR and CinemaScope 
“Glory of Caster” — tor-famed Cathedral Pageant 
“SPRING PARADE” — Sparkling spectacle, with celebrated singing 
ensemble, SCHOLA CANTORUM, Rockettes, Kovach and Rabovsky, 
renowned dancers, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and Symphony Orch. 





EUROPE bi FOX Fee 


We'll the 1, plus Dubii st the Iron STARTS TOMORROW! 
Gatecdiden to ivetee, A diterent trie BRIGITTE BARDOT 


for the young in spirit who want to be accom- “THE GIRL IN THE BIKINI’ 


panied but not herded around. 
—Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— plus CORINNE CALVET 
“PLUNDERERS OF PAINTED FLATS” 









EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box — Pasadena, California 























p R O T E c T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCES A PUBLIC FORUM 


at the 
CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL 
154 West 57th Street 





Wednesday, April 1, 8:30 p.m. 











The Limits of Reason 


Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 


Panelists: 


WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 
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Admission: $1.50 


NOTE: In the event of cancellations tickets will be available at the door. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send ..... tickets at $1.50 each for admission to April | forum. Make check payable to Carnegie 
Hall Box Office. 
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HE special world your little one 


lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security begins with saving. 





And there is no better way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe— your 


—~. 


interest and principal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Government. 
oie Sound— Bonds now pay 34% when held to maturity. Systematic— when 
you buy regularly through your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so 
convenient and so wise—why not start your Savings Bonds program today? 


Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educationat 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 











Seven to one 


... the contribution of tie United Fruit Company to the 
economies of the six countries” is enormously advanta- 
geous... it has been leaving within the production area 
more than $7 for every dollar in profits withdrawn...” 


This quotation is one of the highlights of the comprehensive study 


of the United Fruit Company operations in Latin America which was +Series on United States Bu 
made by Sr. Galo Plaza, ex-President of the Republic of Ecuador, and ness Performance Abrol 
S May, well-known ec ist, for the National Planning Associ NATIONAL PLANNING ASSO 

tacy May, well-known economist, for the National Planning Associa- TION, 1606 NEW HAMPSHl 
tion,t an independent research group. AVE., N.W., WASHINGTON 9, D3 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


*COLOMBIA -*COSTA RICA « CUBA+ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC + *ECUADOR - *GUATEMALA « *HONDURAS « NICARAGUA®* *PANAMA) 








